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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The task of teaching history to the middle and 
upper forms of schools presents many difficulties. 
Even when the best text-book has been mastered, 
there is something wanting, for the highest value of 
history as an educational subject lies not in the 
exercise of the memory only, but in the training 
of the reasoning power. Every teacher of history 
knows three degrees of interest which boys take ; 
first and least, in that which they read in a book ; 
secondly, in what they are told by way of supplement 
to the book; third, and best of all, in what they 
infer for themselves. History should not merely be 
learnt, but understood ; and the smallest efforts of 
the pupil towards tracing causes and effects for 
himself and drawing inferences from the facts which 
he learns are worth more than the most glib repeti- 
tion of observations cut and dried in the text-book. 

The series of which this volume forms a part is 
framed on a new plan. It is made up of extracts 
from writers either strictly contemporary or else who 
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lived SO near the period which they describe that 
they can be regarded as first-hand authorities. The 
extracts have ,been chosen, not with a view of 
discussing knotty historical points, but to make clear 
and vivid the great events. By reading them a boy 
will have before him a view of the time as some of 
the men of the time saw it. Finally, to supplement 
the historians, extracts are given from political songs 
and verse, and in some cases from the writings of 
poets who though not contemporary, yet illustrate 
the historical events they describe. 

Volumes of this kind must be a useful supplement 
to any text*book, which, however good it is, is bound 
by its very nature to fail in giving the historical and 
literary atmosphere of the times, and further is often 
hindered by its limits of space from giving any 
but the briefest description of events. To all 
teachers who wish to go beyond the text-book, this 
series will be a valuable storehouse of illustration. 
Advanced students, from whom nowadays some 
knowledge of contemporary authorities is expected, 
will find these volumes spare them much trouble by 
collecting for them a mass of information which 
otherwise they would have to seek among a multitude 
of books. Finally, those to whom chroniclers? Latin 
and medieval French are a stumbling-block, will 
welcome the translations here offered. 

But it is confidently hoped that these volumes 
will have a use, beyond being a mere supplement for 
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the teacher and the advanced student. They have 
been designed principally to serve as text-books, or 
rather to supply the place of text-books, in the hands 
of a class. 

The extracts have been so chosen as to give an 
account of all the principal events in the period 
covered, cither in their chronological order or in their 
logical connection. An analysis of the period is 
given at the end of each volume, to be a guide to 
the reader and to refresh his memory. Some 
additional information is offered in notes, though 
this is clone sparingly, since it should be the work of 
the teacher to supply the explanations that arc 
needed. Further, where archaic English would pre- 
sent any serious difficult}'^, the spelling, and in some 
cases the diction of the authorities has been simplified. 

It is true that the use of these books may demand 
from the teacher more careful preparation of his 
history lesson than has sometimes been given in 
the past. But the old way of asking cut-and-dried 
questions out of the text-book and getting cut-and- 
dried answers is being fast discarded as unsatisfactory: 
there are few teachers who would grudge trouble if 
their work were to produce better results. And it 
is certain that infinitely better results are got from 
teaching that is largely explanation by word of 
mouth, than from mere reading and questioning on 
a text -book, since the pupils are thus trained to 
think for them.selves instead of having their thinking 
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done for them. Understanding is a far more 
attractive process than merely learning. A multitude 
of disconnected facts is merely a burden to the 
memory ; on the other hand the mind is strengthened 
by the practice of drawing inferences, and putting 
together cause and effect. These volumes are 
meant to encourage the reasoning, powers as well as 
the memory. 

Two other features in the series remain for notice. 
Each volume is accompanied by notices of the 
writers from whom extracts are taken, and also by a 
set of bibliographical notes on the most useful 
authorities, modem as well as contemporary, so that 
the student has before him information for a more 
complete investigation of any point. And further, 
while to the volumes are assigned such limits as are 
commonly chosen for periods of our history, each 
volume is divisible into two parts, either of which 
can be supplied separately, so that the series can be 
adapted for the study of shorter periods which are 
sometimes required for examination. 


G. T. W. 
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PART I 


INTRODUCTION 

The reign of Edward 11. shows a lamentable falling- 
away from the glories of his father’s reign. Some- 
thing .may be put down to the spirit of the time. 
Not only in England but all over Europe the men 
of the thirteenth century rose to a higher level than 
those of the fourteenth century. The popes of the 
earlier age were perhaps more occupied with the 
politics of this world than was altogether right, but 
at any rate they were giants in ability and statesman- 
ship when compared with the wretched set who lived 
at Avignon under the shadow of the French kings, 
Philip IV. is a type of the fourteenth century ; Louis 
IX. of the thirteenth. Philip’s power was won by 
being hard, unscrupulous, grasping, relentless, Louis, 
too, was strong, but it was the strength that comes 
from honesty and simplicity ; he deserved his name 
of Saint Louis. 

We may observe the same decay in England, 
Simon de Montfort and Thomas of Lancaster have 
a resemblance. Both were nobles ; both were leaders 
of a party of reform against the foreign favourites of 
weak kings ; yet they cannot really be compared. 
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De Moritfort was a patriot, the “ founder of the 
Commons ; Thomas of Lancaster a selfish baron, 
who strove for power in order to overthrow his 
personal enemies. Again, if we take the Church- 
men, Stephen Langton, of course, stands out \\'ithout 
a rival ; yet even Edmund Rich and Grosseteste and 
Wincheisey had higher ideals and played a worthier 
part than cither Wykeham or Courtenay. And yet 
Wykeham and Courtenay were the most distinguished 
English Churchmen in the fourteenth century. 

Still it is easy to give too much value to the 
“spirit of the time,’' which is after all a somewhat 
vague idea, and to leave out of sight the enormous 
difference in character between Edward 1. and his 
son. Edward I. was a resolute, just, far-sighted 
statesman. Consequently his kingdom is prosperous ; 
his barons are kept in order ; he choose.s good 
officials ; the realm is well governed ; the law is 
observed ; abroad, too, he is respected and feared. 
He struck down Llewelyn and Wallace ; Bruce fled 
before his armies. With the coming of Edward IJ. 
all was changed. A favourite like Gaveston was raised 
to power. Every one was discontented, but tlie task 
of reform did not fall into worthy hands. There was 
a .struggle for power, but not for principle. Thomas 
of Lancaster, Warwick, the Despensers, Mortimer, 
were all much alike ; there is little that is good to be 
said for any of them. We feel that they are all fight- 
ing and intriguing for their own selfish aims. No 
surprise can be felt that Scotland, which Edward I. 
had almost subdued, was able to inflict on England 
the most crushing defeat in her history and win back 
her independence. 
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A new hope arose with the accession of Edward 
III., and indeed the first period of his reign, down 
to the Treaty of Bretigny (1360), is almost un- 
paralleled in its brilliance. The Scottish raids 
into the north of England were checked. English 
military power revived in a most startling way. 
Edward showed singular ability in the tactics of 
war. He understood the value of the English 
archer ; the lesson which the Scotch learned at 
Halidon was dinned into the French at Sluys, Crecy, 
and Poitiers. The feudal cavalry which had so long 
believed itself to be invincible had at last found its 
master. The English archer taught Europe that a 
new era in the art of war had begun. 

The results of this were dazzling in its own day, 
and they are a little apt to dazzle us still. We are 
inclined to see some extraordinary national qualities 
in the race that even when hopelessly outnumbered, 
could win pitched battles against what was regarded 
as the first military nation of Europe. No doubt 
the spirit of Englishmen was high, but we must not 
forget that the advantage which the archer held 
when backed by sturdy infantry was little less than 
that which the rifleman enjoys over the savage. 
And further, though Edward III. was not destitute 
of shrewdness, though he used his power to win in 
the Treaty of Bretigny a control over the south-west 
wine-producing district of France, though he fostered 
our wool trade by a connection with Flanders, though 
he did his best to help commerce by claim'ing and 
maintaining a sovereignty of the sea, — yet the glory 
and prosperity , that spring from military renown, and 
are based on the easy-gotten wealth of plunder, do 
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not endure. The Black Death sapped the strength 
of England by robbing her of near a half of the 
population, and left behind it a hostility between 
lord and labourer that was new in our history, and 
most ominous in character. No doubt our failure to 
maintain our power in France during the latter part 
of Edward IIL’s reign and under Richard II. was 
due in part to the wiser tactics of the French, who 
refused to meet us in the field ; in part also to 
our losing the command of the sea ; but it was still 
more due to the fact that England was poor and 
disunited. G. T. W. 
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CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 

1. The Rrcall of Ga\'esto\ 

CIi)i!ifof)Ji-r Mftrlowt\ ''Ed. i. t. 

1307. 

1590. 

Gaves/on (reading a letter). 

My fatJicr is dcccas\i ! Coi/ie, Gaveston^ 

Af/d s/hurc the ki}fgdotJi zvith thy dearest friend. 

Ah, words that make me surfeit with delight ! 

What greater bliss can hap to Gaveston, 

Than live and be the favourite of a king ! 

Sweet prince, I come ; these, these thy amorous lines 
Might have enforc’d me to have swum from France, 
And, like Leander, gasp’d upon the sand, 

So thou would’st smile, and take me in thine arms. 
The sight of London to ray exil’d eyes 
Is as Elysium to a new-come soOl ; 

Not that I love the city, or the men, 

But that it harbours him I hold so dear,- — 

The king, upon whose bosom let me lie, 

And with the world be still at enmity. 
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What need the arctic people love star-light, 

To whom the sun shines both by da}- and night? 
Farewell base stooping to the lordly peers ! 

My knee shall bow to none but to the king. 


2 . Piers Gaveston 


^307. 


Trail slated from Latin of Adam MiirimutJi^ ii-iS. 
ncforc 1347. 


Edward I. was succeeded by Edward of Car- 
narvon, his son, who recalled Piers Gaveston from 
exile, and gave him the earldom of Cornwall, and 
married him to his sisters child, the daughter of the 
earl of Gloucester ; and he was ruled cntircl}^ b}^ 
this Piers, and paid no heed to the counsels of the 
other nobles, especially those whose advice had been 
particularly sought by his father. . . . The nobles 
therefore in indignation showed great hostility to 
Gaveston, as was afterwards clearly shown by the 
sequel. . . . For it was afterwards decided in parlia- 
ment, by the prelates, carls, and nobles there as- 
sembled, that he should be exiled from the realm of 
England for the evil counsel that he had given to the 
king. But the king escorted him as far as Bristol, 
and sent him to Ireland, giving him supreme com- 
mand of that countr3^ And there he kept royal 
state, and was right popular, for he was sociable and 
generous in bestowing gifts and in obtaining honours 
and lands for his followers. . . . However, in the year 
1309 he returned from Ireland, and became the 
king’s private adviser and ruler as before ; whereat 
almost all the prelates and nobles of the realm were 
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moved to great wrath. ... In the \’car i 3 1 1 there 
arose great .strife between the king of England and 
the noblc.s of the realm on his account Xow about 
the feast of S. John tlie Baptist the king desired 
that Gaveston should be brought to him by Aymer 
de Valence, carl of Pembroke, for greater security ; 
and when they were near Banbury the earl .sent him 
away by night and he came to a place on the road. 
And at daybreak on the morrow came Gu\', earl of 
Warwick, with a small c.scort in pursuit, and .siirpri.sed 
Gaveston, and took him with him to his castle of 
Warwick. Afterwards, upon consultation with the 
chief men of the realm, and especially with Thomas, 
earl of Lancaster, he at last set him free from prison 
to go where he would. But when he went forth from 
the town of W'arwick to a place called, as if pro- 
phetically, Gaversike, he found there a number of 
men who came again.st hini with shouts and horns, 
as against the king’s enemy and a real outlaw. And 
in the end they beheaded him as such on the 1 gth 
da}’ of June. 


3. The De.vth of Gavestox 

Chnstopher Marhnvc. ''‘Ed. lid' id- 2, 
1312. ^ ’ ’ 

1590. 

King Eduhird {kncelin^j. 

By earth, the common mother of us all, 

By heaven, and all the moving orbs thereof. 

By this right hand, and by my father s sword, 

And all the honours ’longing to my crown, 

I will have heads, and lives for him, as many 
As I have manors, castles, towns, and towers ! 
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Treacherous Warwick 1 traitorous Mortimer ! 

If I be England’s king, in lakes of gore 
Your headless trunks, your bodies will I trail, 
That you may drink your fill, and quaff in blood. 
And stain my royal standard with the same, 

That so my bloody colours may suggest 
Remembrance of revenge immortally 
On your accursed traitorous progeny, 

You villains, that have slain my Gaveston ! 

And in his place of honour and of trust, 

Spenser, sweet Spenser, I adopt thee here : 

And merely of our love we do create thee 
Earl of Gloucester, and Lord Chamberlain, 
Despite of times, despite of enemies. 


4. Some of the Ordinances 

1311, Siafiiks^ i. 159-160. 

[IX. That the king go not ont of the rcalm \ — 
Forasmuch as the king ought not to undertake 
deed of war against any one, nor to go out of his 
realm, but by common consent of his baronage, for 
the many perils that may happen to him and his 
realm, we do ordain that the king henceforth shall 
not go out of his realm nor undertake against any 
one deed of war, . without the common assent of 
his baronage, and that in Parliament. 

[X. That all prises shall cease\ — And forasmuch 
as it is feared that the people of the land will rise, 
for the prises and divers oppressions made in these 
times, ’especially because it was heretofore ordained 
that the king should live of his own, without 
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1311 

making prises other than those anciently due and 
accustomed, and all others should cease, and never- 
theless prises are made from day to day against 
that ordinance, as before ; we do ordain that all 
prises shall cease from henceforth, saving the prises 
ancient, rightful, and due to the king and to others 
to whom they are due of right. And if any prises 
be made contrary to the ordinance aforesaid, by 
whomsoever it be, or of whatsoever condition he be; 
that is to say, if any, by colour of making purvey- 
ance to the use of our lord the king, or of another, 
shall take corn, wares, merchandises, or other 
manner of goods, against the will of those to 
whom they belong, and do not render incontinently 
the money to the very value, if he cannot thereof 
have respite of the goodwill of the seller, according 
to that which is comprised in the great charter, the 
pursuit of the Hue and Cry shall be raised upon him, 
and he shall be carried to the next gaol of the 
king, and the common law shall be done of him as 
of a robber or thief, if he be thereof attainted. 

[XIII. Of reiiwving evil counsellors from the 
king], — And forasmuch as the king hath been evil 
guided and counselled by bad counsellors, as is 
aforesaid, we do ordain that all evil counsellors be 
put away and removed altogether, so that neither they 
nor other such be near him, nor retained in any 
office of the king, and other more fit people be put 
in their places ; and in the same manner shall it be 
done of their servants and people of office, and of 
others who are in the king’s household, who are not fit 

[XIV. Of appointing the king's officers and 
ministers], — And forasmuch as many evils have 
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come to pass by such counsellors and such ministers, 
we do ordain that the king do make the chancellor, 
chief justice of the one bench and the other, the 
treasurer, the cliancellor and chief baron of the 
exchequer, the steward of his household, the keeper 
of his wardrobe, and comptroller, and a fit clerk to 
keep the privy seal, a chief keeper of the forests on 
this side Trent, and another on the other side of 
Trent, and the chief clerk of the king in the common 
bench, by the council and assent of his baronage 
and that in Parliament And if it happen by aiy 
chance that it be expedient to appoint any of the 
said ministers before there be a Parliament, then the 
king shall appoint thereto by the good counsel 
which he shall have near him, until the Parliament 

[XV. JJ Amiens of porls^ ctc.'\, — Likewise we do 
ordain that all the chief wardens of the ports and 
the castles upon the sea shall be appointed and 
made in the form aforesaid, and that such wardens 
be themselves people of the land. 

[XVI. Of appointing ministers in Gascony, Ireland, 
and ScotIa7id\ — And forasmuch as the lands of 
Gascony, Ireland, and Scotland be in peril of being- 
lost for want of good ministers, \\q do ordain that 
good and sufficient ministers be appointed to keep 
watch in the said lands, in the form contained in the 
second article next above. 

5 . The Battle of Bannockburn 

j Trtvi stated from Latin of 

^ “ Chronicle of La nercostf 225-228, 

Circ, 1345. 

-Now before the festival of the Nativity of S. 
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John the Baptist, the king collected the whole of 
his army into one host, and with the aforesaid array 
drew nigh to the castle of Stirling to raise the siege, 
and to fight with the Scots who were assembled 
there in force ; and on S. John’s eve after dinner 
the king’s army came to Torr Wood ; and when it 
was heard that the Scots were in the wood, the 
king’s vanguard, led by lord Clifford, wished to 
surround the wood, to prevent the Scots from escap- 
ing by flight. Now the Scots suffered this, till the 
English were completely cut off from their friends, 
and then they showed themselves and charged that* 
vanguard ; some they slew and the rest they put to 
flight, and from that hour there was fear among the 
English, and greater boldness on the part of the 
Scots. 

On the following day — a dark day for England, 
unlucky and ill-omen’d, — when either side was pre- 
paring for battle, the English archers advanced in 
front of their line, and were met by Scottish 
archers. On either side some , were wounded and 
some killed ; but the English archers soon put the 
others to flight. Now when the two armies had 
drawn very near together, all the Scots knelt down 
and said a ** paternoster,” and commended themselves 
to God, and asked help of heaven ; and thereafter 
they boldly marched against the English. They 
had so arranged their host that two lines were in 
front of the third, side by side, in such a way that 
neither marched in front of the other ; and the 
third line was in the rear, and there was Robert. 
Now when both armies met and the English 
chargers galloped against the Scottish spears, as 
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against a thick wood, there arose an exceeding 
great and terrible noise from the brcraking of spears, 
and from chargers mortal wounded : and so they 
halted for a space. But the English in the rear 
could not reach the Scots because of their vanguard 
in between, and they could in no way help them- 
selves, and so nothing remained but to arrange for 
flight. And this account I heard from a credible 
witness who was there present, and saw what 
happened. In that vanguard were slain the earl of 
Gloucester, Sir Robert Clifford, Sir John Comyn, 
Sir Paycn de Typetot, Sir Edmond dc Mauley, and 
many other nobles — to make no mention of the 
infantry who fell in great numbers. Moreover, 
another misfortune occurred to the English, because, 
after crossing a great pit, into which the tide flows, 
and which is called the Bannockburn, they fell into 
confusion and wished to retreat ; but many nobles 
and others, on account of the press, fell in with their 
horses ; some with great difficulty escaped, ■ but 
many could never get out of the pit ; and so tlie 
name of Bannockburn was familiar to the English 
for many years to come. 

Now the king and Sir Hugh Despenser, who 
after Piers Gaveston was his chief favourite, and Sir 
Henry Beaumont, together with many other horse 
and foot, with a Scottish knight for guide, who 
knew by what route they could escape, to their 
everlasting shame fled like cravens towards the castle 
of Dunbar. Some, however, more tardy in their 
flight, were slain by the Scots, who followed hard in 
pursuit. At Dunbar the king, with some of his 
more immediate followers, put out in a boat towards 
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Berwick, leaving all the rest to their fate, but they 
arrived safe and sound in England in due course. . . . 
After this victory Robert Bruce was unaniinously 
callcd king of Scotland, because he had won 
Scotland b\' force of arms. 


6 . Another Account of 'i'he Battle 

Triirisiaicti frofii Latin of lit her 0/ Szoinb rook. 146. 

C i i ‘C, I 3 T ^ • 

On that night [June 23] you might ha\'e seen the 
English host deep in their cups, wassailing and 
toasting immoderately ; on the other hand the Scots 
silent!}' kept the vigil fasting, their every thought 
centred in their desire for their country’s freedom ; 
and this desire, though ungrounded, was vehement 
and equal to all risks. On the morrow the Scots 
seized the most advantageous position, and dug pits 
three feet deep and as wide across, stretching along 
the whole line from the right wing to the left ; these 
they covered over with a light framework of twigs 
and osiers, that is to say with hurdles ; and then 
over the top they strewed turf and grass ; so that 
men could cross them on foot with care, but they 
could not support the weight of cavalry. In accord' 
ance with their royal leader’s commands none of the 
Scots were mounted, and their army, drawn up in 
the usual divisions, was posted in solid formation at 
no great distance from this pit which had been warily, 
not to say craftily, set between themselves and the 
English. On the other side, as the English army 
advanced from the west, the rising sun flashed upon 
their golden shields and polished helms. Their 
vanguard consisted of light horse and heavy cavalry, 
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all unconscious of the Scots’ pit with its cunningly 
contrived light covering ; in the second division were 
men-at-arms and archers held in reserve to give 
chase to the enemy ; in the third was the king with 
the bishops and other chiirchmeiL and among them 
the brave knight Hugh Spenser. The cavalry of 
the vanguard advanced against the enemy, and fell 
headlong as their horses stumbled into the ditch with 
their fore-feet caught in the broken hurdles; and 
when these fell through, the enein)* came up and 
slew them, giving cpiarter only to the rich for ransom. 

. . . And in this disaster some were slain by our 
archers who had not had a proper position assigned 
to them, but formerly stood in the rear of the 
men-at-arms, whereas now they take up their 
position on the flank. When they saw the Scots 
fiercely attack those who had fallen into the ditch, 
some aimlessly aimed their arrows into the air, on 
the chance of falling in the joints of the enemy's 
armour, and some shot straight at the Scots and liit 
a few of them in the breast, but at the same time 
struck many more of the English in the back. So 
came to nothing the pomp of the day before, for 
the king with the bishops and De Spenser took the 
precaution of flight. . . , 

7. Bruce to his Mex at Banxocriujrx 

^ ^ ^ Robert Biirn^i. 

^ 1786. 

Scots, wha hae wf Wallace bled ; 

Scot.s, wham Bruce has aften led ; 

Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie ! 
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Now’s the da\', and now’s the hour ; 
See the front o’ battle low’r ; 

See approach proud Edward’s pow’r — 
Chains and slaverie 1 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee 1 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongl}' draw, 

Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 

Let him follow me ! 

By oppression’s woes and pains, 

By >^our sons in servile chains, 

We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud iisur])ers low ! 
lyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty’s in every blow ! 

Let us do, or die ! 

8 . Letter of the Earl of Lancaster 
TO Edward II. 

Trojis. by Sir E. M. Thompson from Latin 
^ ^ ^ * of Adam MurimutJi^ 274. 

Before 1347. 

Most dear lord, we did receive two letters under 
your great seal, by the hands of my lord William of 
Dene at Ashbourne in the Peak, on the 2i.st day 
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of July; whereof the tenour of the one letter was, 
that you were made to understand that we and ours 
had made two gatherings and confederations, contrary 
to your forbidding, and that we and ours had made 
retainings of much folk, promising to have them 
without number, and hereon we were to give our bond, 
to the disturbance of your peace and the affrighting 
of your people. Please you, most dear lord, to know 
that we have made no gathering in disturbance of your 
peace, nor, in any manner, retaining of men against 
you and against your peace, by the help of God. 
And, most dear lord, as touching the other letter, 
whereby you bade us be with you this Thursday, 
the 2 1 St day of July, at Nottingham, for to treat 
with you and certain prelates and great lords and 
others of your council, which shall there be found, 
for that the Scots, our enemies, are newly entered 
into your realm, doing murders, robberies, burnings, 
and other wrongs without number : for that we come 
not on that day we pray you have us excused, for 
we are not in a state to travail And, moreover, 
sire, it behoveth you to remember that, at your last 
parliament, holden at Lincoln, forasmuch as the 
governance of your realm was guided by people no 
wise sufficient, you did consent that the archbishop 
of Canterbury ; the bishops of Llandaff, Chichester, 
Norwich, and Salisbury; the earls of Pembroke, 
Hereford, Arundel, Richmond, and \ye, with my lord 
Bartholomew of Badelsmere, should make ordain, by 
advice of the wise , men sworn of your council, how 
your estate might be redressed and the governance 
of your realm and household better ordered, and that 
unfitting persons should be removed away from you 
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for ever and in no wise kept in your service, and 
that the ordinances should be confirmed and estab- 
lished ; . . . but of the same you have never yet 
kept any. . . . But you have held these persons 
dearer than they were before, and others you have 
newly taken to you, which are of the same condition, 
and do give them of your substance daily, so that 
little or nothing remaincth unto you. . . . The ordi- 
nances made in the time of archbishop Robert you 
have in no point kept ; whereby the people is much 
injured. . . . And, sire, marvel you ought not that 
we come not on this day, for the matters whereon 
you would have our counsel, advice, and assent, 
according to what you bade us, ought to be treated 
in full parliament and in presence of the peers of the 
land. To do this, sire, we are sworn ; and so it 
bchoveth you not, sire, to will that we come any- 
where to treat outside parliament of the things that 
should be treated of in parliament, contrary to our 
oath and to yours, sworn in like manner. 


9 . The Sovereignty of the Sea 

1320, Translated fro J)i Frc?uh of Ry 7 ncr, Foede^-af ii. 434. 

[Tlic following' is from a treaty witli Flanders, arising out of 
piracy on the j.>art of some Englishmen off Finisterre.] 

Before the Council of the king and the Flemish 
ambassadors, sent to the king on these matters, it 
was shown that Flemish merchants, on their way 
from different parts in that direction, with their wines 
and other merchandise, on the English sea, off 
Craudon, were robbed of their wines and merchandise, 
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amounting to a great sum, by English pirates ; and 
that these goods, thus pirated, were taken ashore in 
England ; 

And they begged that the king, of his lordship 
and royal power, would have law and punishment 
inflicted for the said offence, forasmuch as he is lord 
of the sea, and the said robbery was committed on 
the sea within his power, as is set forth above : 

Wherefore it is the intention of the said king and 
of his Council that those who took part in this piracy, 
or others who, cognisant of it, received the pirates 
and the pirated goods, all or part, be charged and 
punished for it accordingly. 

1st October^ 1320. 

[In connection with this admission of the Flemings should 
be read the claim advanced by Edward III. 1336. It is 
contained in a despatch to his admirals with orders to attack 
the enemy’s fleet, then lying in the harbours of Normandy and 
Brittany ready to make a descent upon England. ‘*We, 
considering that our progenitors, kings of England, were lords 
of the English sea on every side, and also defenders against 
invasions of enemies before these tinies, should be much grieved 
if our royal honour in such defence should perish or be in 
aught diminished in our time (which God forbid), and are 
desirous (the Lord helping) to obviate such perils, and to 
provide for the defence and safety of our realm and people, and 
to avert the malice of our foes .” — Scots Rolls i. 442,] 


10. Rising against the Despensers 

Translated from Latin of Adam Murhnuih, 33. 
^ ' Before 1347. , 

In this year [1321] tliere was a rising of the 
carls and barons of England, out of hatred for lord 
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Hugh Despenser, the younger ; for he had an entire 
ascendancy over the king, and did not allow him to 
be of service to any one but himself ; nor did he 
suffer any noble of the realm to gain audience with 
the king save on rare occasions, when he himself 
heard the conversation, and gave a reply in accord- 
ance with his own will and pleasure. And so they 
seized and laid waste all the property belonging to 
himself and his father and their followers in Wales, 
and on the border and in England. The avowed 
leaders of the barons were the earl of Hereford, 
Roger Mortimer, Maurice Berkelej", and many others : 
while the earl of Lancaster was in open sympathy 
with them, and the earl of Pembroke their secret 
well-wisher. Hugh himself sometimes was beyond 
seas, and sometime lay hid on board a vessel 
at sea, according to the king’s orders. At last, in a 
parliament held at Westminster on the Feast of the 
Assumption, they were exiled, father and son, in 
their absence ; this was done in defiance of the 
king’s pleasure, but he did not dare to protest. 
The decree was obeyed by the father, but not by 
the son, who remained in hiding at sea till the dis- 
solution of parliament. Afterwards the king joined 
him, and took him by sea to Harwich, where they 
arranged how they could take vengeance on the 
barons. This happened shortly before the Feast of 
St, Michael, . . . And about December 10 the 
Archbishop summoned a council at London, which 
was scantily attended owing to tlie dangers of 
travelling and the short notice ; and it was decided 
there by the few prelates present that the sentence 
of exile against the Despensers was a mistake; and 
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the king with his Council declared their exile invalid 
and recalled them. 


11 . The Nobles and the Despensers 

Christopher Mai'lou'c^ Ed. II. p iii. 2. 

HeraliL Long live King Edward, England’s 
lawful lord ! 

K. Edtiutrd. So wish not they, I wis, that sent 
thee hither. 

Thou corn’s! from Mortimer and his complices ; 

A ranker rout of rebels never w'as. 

Well, say thy message. 

Herald. The barons up in arms by me salute 
Your Highness with long life and happiness. 

And bid me .say, as plainer to your Grace, 

That if without effusion of blood 

You will this grief have case and remedy, 

That from your princely person you remove 
This Spenser, as a putrefying branch. 

That deads the royal vine, w'hose golden leaves 
Empale your princely head, your diadem ; 

Whose brightness such pernicious upstarts dim, 

Say they, and lovingly advise your grace 
To cherish virtue and nobility, 

And have old servitors in high esteem, 

And shake off smooth dissembling flatterers : 

This granted, they, their honours and their lives, 

Are to your highness vow’d and consecrate. 

K. Edward. Away ! tarry no answer, but be 
gone ! 
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12 . Rattle of Borroltgithridce and Execu- 
tion OF THE Earl of Lancaster 


TnuisIiUctl from Latin of Henry Kni^hton^ i. 434. 
Circ. 1360. 


[In 1321 the 1 :»arons took up arms a^^ainst the king and the 
Despensers, but the submission of the Mtn'limers and otliers 
frustrated their purpose.] 


The carl of Lancaster, attended by the barons, 
left the castle and took the field, thinking that he 
was quite secure, owing to the help promised him 
by Sir Robert Holland and others, as had been 
previously arranged between them. For Robert 
Holland had given his word that he would come 
with a strong force of men ; but he played false. 
And when the earl perceived that he had been 
tricked, he turned towards the North ; and the king 
held on steadily in pursuit, step for step. ... So 
the carls of Lancaster and Hereford, with the barons 
and others of their partjq reached Borroughbridge, 
where they were met by Sir Andrew Harkley, and 
a keen bcittle was fought at the bridge. And as 
the earl of Hereford was standing fighting on the 
bridge, some one reached from under the bridge and 
struck him with a spear, so that he fell. And there 
were slain there two strong knights, Sir Roger 
Bcrfeld and Sir William Southley, and many others ; 
many others too were grievously wounded. The 
earl of Lancaster returned with his men to the 
town of Borroughbridge under a truce till the morrow. 
But on the morrow he was captured by Sir Andrew 
Harkley and sent with his men to the king at York. 
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And the Despensers were greatly pleased at his 
coming. . . . And when they arrived at York, judges 
were immediately appointed to tr\^ them, and this 
was greatly owing to the instigation of the Despensers. 
And so they were all sentenced first to be drawn 
and then hanged, with the exception of the carl of 
Lancaster, who, out of consideration to his royal 
blood, was beheaded at Pontefract, where the king 
was at the same time, that is to say, on the morrow 
of S. Benedict [Mar. 21]; and he was buried in 
the priory of the same town. He was beheaded 
on a level .space outside the town, where there has 
now been built a church of wondrous design to the 
honour of God and the memory of the said carl. 


13 . -Despen.ser’.s Advice to the King 


Ckrhiopher Marl cnvL\ ''•Ed. JI.p iii. 2. 
1590. 

Younger Despeyiser. Were I King Edward, 
England’s sovereign, 

Son to the lovely Eleanor of Spain, 

Great Edward Longshanks’ issue, would I bear 
These braves, this rage, and suffer uncon troll’d 
These barons thus to beard me in my land, 

In mine own realm? My lord, pardon my speech ; 
Did you retain your father’s magnanimity, 

Did you regard the honour of your name, 

You would not suffer thus your maje.sty 
Be counterbufif’d of your nobility. 

Strike off their heads and let them preach on poles : 
No doubt, such lessons they will teach the rest, 
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As by their preachments they will profit much. 
And learn obedience to their lawful king. 

My lord, refer your vengeance to the sword 
Upon these barons ; hearten up your men ; 

Let them not unre\ engecl murder your friends ! 
Advance your standard, Edward, in the field, 

And march to fire them from their starting holes. 


14 . The Revocation of the Ordinances 

1322. S/(ifu/cs^ i. 189. 

Whereas our lord king Edward, son of king 
Edward, on the 1 6 th day of ]\Iarch in the third year 
of his reign, to the honour of God and for the weal 
of himself and his realm, did grant unto the prelates, 
earls, and barons of his realm that they might choose 
certain persons of the prelates, earls, and barons, and 
of other lawful men, whom they should deem suffi- 
cient to be called unto them, for the ordaining and 
establishing the estate of the household of our said 
lord the king, and of his realm according to right 
and reason, and to the oath which our said lord 
the king made at his coronation : 

And the archbishop of Canterbury, primate of 
all England, the bishops, earls, and barons thereunto 
chosen, did make certain ordinances ; 

The which ordinances our said lord the king at 
his parliament at York, in three weeks from Easter, 
in the fifteenth year of his reign did by the prelates, 
carls, and barons, among whom were the more part 
of the said ordainers who were then living, and by 
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the commonalty of his realm, there by his command 
assembled, cause to be rehearsed and examined : 
And forasmuch as upon that examination it was 
found in the said parliament, that b}’ the matters so 
ordained the royal power of our lord the king was 
restrained in divers things contrary to what ought 
to be, to the blemishing of his royal sovereignty and 
against the estate of the Crown : And also forasmuch 
as in time past by such ordinances and provisions, 
made by subjects against the royal power of the 
ancestors of our lord the king, troubles and wars 
have happened in the realm, whereby the land hath 
been in peril, it is accorded and established at the 
said parliament by our lord the king, and by the 
said prelates, earls, and barons, and the whole 
commonalty of the realm at this parliament as- 
sembled, that all the things by the said ordainers 
ordained and contained in the said ordinances shall 
from henceforth for the time to come cease, and shall 
lose their name, force, virtue and effect for ever ; 
the statutes and establishments dul)^ made by our 
lord the king and his ancestors before the said 
ordinances abiding in their force : And that forever 
hereafter all manner of ordinances or provisions 
made by the subjects of our lord the king or of his 
heirs, by any power or authority whatsoever, con- 
cerning the royal power of our lord the king or of 
his heirs, or against the estate of our said lord the 
king or of his heirs, or against the estate of the 
Crown, shall be void, and of no avail or force what- 
ever : But the matters which are to be established 
for the estate of our lord the king and of his heirs, and 
for the estate of the realm and of the people, shall 
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be treated, accorded, and established in Parliament 
by our lord the king, and by the assent of the 
prelates, earls, and barons, and the commonalt}^ of 
the realm, according as it hath been heretofore accus- 
tomed. 


15. The Deposition of Edward II. and the 
Coronation of his Son 


1326-27. 


c. 6. 

1369-73. 


The aforesaid king Edward the second governed 
right diversely his realm by the exhortation of Sir 
Hugh Spenser, who had been nourished w’ith him 
since the beginning of his youth ; the which Sir 
Hugh had so enticed the king that his father and he 
were the greatest masters in all the realm, and by 
envy thought to surmount all other barons of England, 
whereby after the great discomfiture that the Scots 
had made at Stirling great murmuring there arose 
in England between the noble barons and the king's 
Council, and namely against Sir Hugh Spenser. 
And anon when Sir Plugh Spenser had espied this, 
he purveyed for remedy, for he was so great with 
the king and so near him that he was more beloved 
with the king than all the world after. So on a 
day he came to the king and said, “ Sir, certain lords 
of 5''our realm have made alliance together against 
you, and without ye take heed thereto betimes, they 
purpose to put you out of your realm.” The said 
Sir Hugh Spenser achieved great hate in all the 
realm, and specially of the queen and of the earl of 
Kent, brother to the king. And when he perceived 
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the displeasure of the queen, by his subtle wit he 
set great discord between the king and the queen, 
so that the king would not see the queen nor come 
in her company ; the which discord endured a long 
space. Then was it shown to the queen secretly and 
to the carl of Kent, that without they took good 
heed to themselves, they were likely to be destroyed, 
for Sir Hugh Spenser was about to purchase much 
trouble to them. Then the queen secretly did purvey 
to go into France, and took her way as on pilgrimage 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury, and so to Winchelsca, 
and in the night went into a ship that was ready 
for her, and her young son Edward with her, and 
the earl of Kent and Sir Roger Mortimer ; and the 
next morning they arrived in the haven of Boulogne. 

[The queen, returning, had little difficulty in getiiny the king 
and his favourites into her hands.] 

And when Christmas was come she held a great 
court. And thither came dukes, carls, barons, 
knights and nobles of the realm, with prelates and 
burgesses of good towns ; and at this assembly it 
was advised that the realm could not long endure 
without a head and a chief lord. Then they put 
in writing all the deeds of the king, who was in 
prison, and all that he had done by evil counsel, 
and all his usages and evil behavings, and how evil 
he had governed his realm, the which was read 
openly in plain audience, to the intent that the 
noble sages of the realm might take thereof good 
advice, and fall at accord how the realm should be 
governed from thenceforth. And when all the cases 
and deeds that the king had done and consented to, 
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and all his behaving and usages were read and well 
understanded, the barons and knights and all the 
counsels of the realm drew them apart to counsel ; and 
the most part of them accorded, according as they 
had heard say and knew themselves the most part of 
his deeds. Wherefore tliey concluded that such a 
man was not worthy to be a king, nor to bear a 
crown royal, nor to have the name of a king. 
But they all accorded that Edw'ard, his eldest son, 
who was there present and was rightful heir, should 
be crowned king instead of his father, and that the 
old king, his father, should be well and honestly kept 
as long as he lived, according to his estate. 

And thus as it was agreed by all the nobles, 
so it was accomplished ; and then was crowned with 
a crown royal at the palace of A\'estminster beside 
London the \’oung king Edward the third, who in 
his days after was right fortunate and happy in arms. 


16 . The King resigns the Crown 


Chyisiopher ]\Iarlo-L!i.'C^ Ed. //.,” v. i. 
'• 5 - • 1590. 

Leicester. My lord, the king is willing to resign. 
Bisk, of Winchester. If he be not, let him choose. 
K. Eihvard. O would I might ! but heavens 
and earth conspire 

To make me miserable. Here, receive my crown. 
Receive it ? no, these innocent hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime : 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 

And will be call’d the murderer of a king, 
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Take it What, are you mov’d ? pity you me? 

Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 

And Isabel, whose eyes, being turn’d to steel. 

Will sooner sparkle fire than shed a tear. 

Yet stay ; for rather than I’ll look on them, 

Here, here ! [Gives the crown^ Now, sweet God of 
heaven, 

Make me despise this transitory pomp, 

And sit for aye enthronisM in heaven ! 

Come, death, and with thy fingers close my eyes, 

Or if I live, let me forget myself ! 


17 . The Fate of Edward II. 

- Translated from Latin of Robert of Avesbury^ 282. 

[In 1326 queen Isabella returned from France, and pro- 
ceeded to march against the king.] 

Upon this news king Edward and the Despensers, 
father and son, sent in all directions for men-at-arms 
from among their retainers to come to their assist- 
ance. But when these refused to come to them they 
were greatly alarmed, and seeking for means of 
escape, turned towards the west of England. But 
the Londoners, considering well all that had happened, 
and hating the Despensers, looted the property of all 
their followers they could find in the city of London. 
Some they put to death ; among them the holy father, 
Walter, lord Bishop of Exeter, at that time the 
king's chancellor, whom they had executed in Cheap- 
side in London. 
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Now, prince Edward, the king's eldest son, who was 
now twelve years of age, had been brought over by 
his mother, queen Isabella, and Roger Mortimer, and 
now marched in pursuit of the Despensers, who were 
on their way westward ; and the result was that the 
father was besieged by the queen in the castle of 
Bristol, which he had been sent to defend by the 
king ; and being soon reduced, he was taken prisoner 
and sentenced to death. He was tied to horses' 
tails, and dragged to the gallows, where he hung for 
some time in iron chains. Soon afterwards the king 
and the younger Despenser were captured in Wales, 
and the latter was punished in the same way as his 
father. . . . But king Edward was removed to the 
castle of lord Maurice of Berkeley under a safe 
guard. Not long afterwards he abdicated and 
granted and allowed his son, Edward IIL, to be 
crowned king of England. Then a few days after- 
wards he ceased to live, and lies buried in Gloucester 
Abbey. 


18 . Misrule of the Queen and Mortimer 

Translated from Latin of Hemy Knighton^ i. 447, 
circ, 1360. 

In those days (13^7) queen Isabella and Roger 
Mortimer, being of one accord, did greatly usurp 
the royal power and the treasury of the realm to 
their own use ; and they so undermined the king’s 
authority that there was no one to dare to speak in 
the king's or the realm’s behalf ; for if he did so 
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he fell into great disgrace, and was attacked by 
them. To such an extent did these two assume 
authority that PIcnry, earl of Lancaster, who had been 
appointed and made chief guardian and adviser of 
the king at his coronation by the common assent of 
the leaders and magnates of the realm, for the better 
government of the king and the realm, was not able 
to approach him nor to give him an\' advice what- 
ever. And indignant thereat, following the advice 
of the archbishop of Canterbury and certain bishops 
and some peers of the realm, he was moved to try to 
bring about some improvement Moreover, discon- 
tent was rife among the people because of the peace 
they had made between England and Scotland, 
contrary to the counsel and will of the commonalty 
and peers of the realm ; and it was desired that the 
king should live on his own income, and not by 
exactions and extortions wrung, as was customary, 
from the people, to its great impoverishment. 


19 . The Scottish Army on the March 

1369-73. 

. . . These Scottish men are right hardy, and 
sore travailing in harness and in wars ; for when 
they will enter into England, within a day and a 
night they will drive their whole host twenty-four 
mile ; for they are all a-horseback, without it be the 
followers and laggers of the host, who follow after 
afoot. The knights and squires are well horsed, and 
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the common people and other ride on little hackneys 
and geldings ; for they carry with them no carts nor 
carriages, for the diversities of the mountains the}^ 
must pass through in the countr\* of Northumber- 
land. They take with them no purveyance of bread 
nor wine, for their usage and soberness is such in 
tipie of war that they will pass in the journey a great 
long time with flesh half sodden, without bread, and 
drink of the river water without wine ; and the}’ 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they’ seethe beasts 
in their own skins. They’ are ever sure to find 
plenty of beasts in the country^ they’ will pass through. 
Therefore, they’ cany with them none other purvey’- 
ance but on their horse ; between the saddle and the 
panel they truss a broad plate of metal, and behind 
the saddle they^ will have a little sack full of oatmeal, 
to the intent that when they’ have eaten of the sodden 
flesh, then they lay^ this plate on the fire, and temper 
a little of the oatmeal ; and when the plate is hot 
they cast of the thin paste thereon, and so make a 
little cake in manner of a cracknel or biscuit, and 
that thc}’ eat to comfort w’ithal their stomachs. 
Wherefore it is no great marvel though they’ make 
greater journeys than other people do. And in this 
manner were the Scots entered into the said country, 
and wasted and burnt all about as they went and 
took great number of beasts. They^ were to the 
number of four thousand men of arms, knights, and 
squires, mounted on good horses ; and other ten 
thousand men of war were armed after their manner, 
right hardy and fierce, mounted on little hackneys, 
the which were never tied nor kept at hard meat 
but let go to pasture in the fields and bushes. 
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20 . Peace of Northampton 

o Translated from Latin of 

* ^ ^ “ Chronicle of Lanercostf 261. 

Circ, 1345. 

In the same year [1328] the king of France died , 
without heir, as had also his brother before him. 
Now, the king of England, hearing of the death of 
his uncle thus without leaving heirs, and considering 
that he himself was by right the next heir to the 
French throne, but nevertheless afraid that the French 
. would gainsay him and choose another of the blood 
royal for their king — as they did forthwith, in the 
person of the son of Charles, the king’s late uncle — 
acting upon the most evil advice of his mother and 
Sir Roger Mortimer, who had most influence with 
the king, now scarcely fifteen years old, he was con- 
strained to remit to the Scots by his own public 
writ every exaction, right and claim of suzerainty 
over the realm of Scotland for himself and his heirs, 
his successors for ever, without their doing any 
homage to the kings of England. He restored to 
them also a piece of Christ’s cross, which the Scots 
call Blackrod, as well as a document or charter of 
subjection and homage to be paid to the kings of 
England, to which were attached the seals of all the 
lords of Scotland ; and they had drawn it up for the 
king’s grandfather, and on account of the number of 
seals hanging from it the Scots called it Ragman.” 
However, the stone from Scone, on which the kings 
of Scotland are wont to be set at their coronation at 
Scone, the Londoners refused to give up on any 
pretext whatever. NOw all these things the famous 
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king Edward, the son of Heniy IIL, had had brought 
from Scotland, while he was reducing the Scots to 
his sway. IMoreover, the young king gave his 
younger sister, Joan of the Tower, in marriage to 
David, son of Robert Piruce, king of Scotland, who 
at that time was a boy of fifteen, in accordance with 
the arrangement of his mother, queen of England, 
who then ruled the entire realm. This marriage 
was solemnly celebrated at Berwick, on the Sunday 
next before the feast of S. Mary IMagdalene [July 19]. 


21 . T[ie Death of Robert Bruce 

Frofssaff. c. 20. 

1329. , 

1309-73. 

Tlie foresaid peace which was purchased between 
England and Scotland was to endure three year ; 
and in the meantime it fortuned that king Robert 
of Scotland was right sore aged and feeble : for he 
was greatly charged with the great sickness, so that 
there was no way with him but death. And when 
he felt that his end drew near, he sent for such 
barons and lords of his realm as he trusted best, and 
showed them how there was no remedy with him, 
but he must needs leave this transitory life, com- 
manding them on the faith and truth that they owed 
him, truly to keep the realm and aid the young 
prince David, his son, and that \vhen he were of age 
they should obey him and crown him king, and to 
marry him in such an alliance as was convenient for 
his estate. Then he called to him the gentle knight, 
Sir James Douglas, and said before all the lords, 
“ I will that as soon as I am trespassed out of this 
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world, that ye take my heart out of my body and 
embalm it, and take of my treasure as ye shall think 
sufficient for that enterprise, both for yourself and 
such company as 3'e will take with you, and present 
my heart to the Holy Sepulchre, whereas our Lord 
lay, seeing m)^ bod}'” cannot come there ; and take 
with you such company and purveyance as shall be 
appertaining to your estate. And wheresoever ye 
come let it be known how ye carry with you the 
heart of king Robert of Scotland at his instance and 
desire, to be presented to the Hol\^ Sepulchre.'” 

Then all the lords that heard these words wept 
for pity; and when this knight, Sir James Douglas, 
might speak for weeping, he said, Ah, gentle and 
noble king, a hundred times I thank your grace of 
the great honour that ye do to me, since of so noble 
and great treasure ye give me in charge ; and, sir, I 
shall do with a glad heart all that }'e have commanded 
me, to the best of my true power, howbeit I am not 
worthy nor sufficient to achieve such a noble enter- 
prise.” 

And thus soon after this noble Robert dc Bruce, 
king of Scotland, trespassed out of this uncertain 
world, and his heart was taken out of his bod^^ and 
embalmed, and honourably he was interred in the 
Abbey of Dunfermline in the year of our Lord God 
1329. 


22. Execution of Mortimer 


1330. 


TranshiUd from Latin of Henry Knighton^ i. 453. 
Circ. 1360. 


[Representations had been made to Edward concerning*- the 
misgovernment of the queen and Mortimer.] 
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Thereupon the king held his council at Xotting- 
hani about Alichaelmas, attended by almost all the 
magnates of the realm. And the king, following 
wiser counsels, \\as there more correctly informed of 
their treachcr\’ and wrong-doing ; and so on the 
Wednesda}^ on the morrow of the feast of S. Luke, 
he set out with a chosen escort at dead of night 
by a subterranean passage from the town of Not- 
tingham to the castle, and came to his mother’s 
room ; near her he found in another room Roger 
Mortimer and Henr}', Bishop of Lincoln. The 
king immediately ordered Roger to be arrested and 
kept in safe keeping till the morrow. On the 
morrow he had all his followers arrested, who were 
scattered throughout the town. . . . Isabella, the 
king’s mother, was sentenced to lose all her lands, 
and only with difficulty escaped sentence of death ; 
because she was the king’s mother, and out of 
respect to the king this was not carried out. And 
it was arranged that she should draw three thousand 
marks every }'ear from the king’s chest for her 
support, and should abide in one fixed place at the 
king’s pleasure. Then the king charged the carls, 
barons, and other magnates of the realm to give 
true judgment on Roger Mortimer. And they .all 
took counsel together, and came forward and said 
that the articles of accusation brought against him 
as a whole and individually were true and notorious 
and known to all the people of the realm, especially 
the article referring to the king’s death at Berkeley ; 
wherefore decision and judgment were given that 
the said Roger should be drawn and hanged in 
September at London. And his body hung bare 
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on the g-allows for two days and nights, and was 
then buried in the house of the Franciscans in 
London. 


23 . The Battle of Hai.idon Hill 

'Fransldicd frof'd J.'din of 

^ ^ ^ “ Chronicle of L ancrcost, 273. 

Qirc. 1345* 

Moreover, on the same festival of the Annuncia- 
tion [i\Iarch 25] the Scots had been beaten in 
Northumberland, and some also near the town of 
Berwick. The king of England, hearing that the 
Scots liad thus invaded his territory, and had 
wrought all the evil I have mentioned, though he 
himself had not yet broken the peace and agree- 
ment existing between himself and David, Robert 
Bruce’s son, who had married his sister, now with 
him in Scotland, about the festival of SS. Philip and 
James [May i], advanced towards Berwick to con- 
quer the Scots, and to help his kinsman, the king 
of Scotland. And with him there were John 
of Eltham, his brother, and many other nobles, 
earls, barons, knights, esquires, and 30,000 picked 
men ; while the king of Scotland was besieging the 
said town. And within the octave of the Ascension 
[May 20] both kings with their army make a 
determined assault upon the town ; but the besieged 
— owing to the strength and height of the wall, 
which the king of England’s father had had built 
while the town belonged to him — bravely resisted, and 
manfully defended themselves; nor could the English 
effect an entry, but they still continued the siege. 
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Xow on the fourteenth day before the calends of 
August in the same 3’ear, that is to say on the eve of 
the feast of S. [Margaret, virgin and marU'r [JuK' 19], 
after dinner tlie Scots came upon tlicm in consider- 
able numbers, to their own destruction, marching in 
three lines towards llerwick against the two kings 
and their armies then intent upon the siege ; but 
the latter had been forewarned and forearmed in 
respect to their arrival. The Scottish vanguard had 
their faces wounded, and were blinded by the clouds 
of English arrows in this battle, just as in the 
previous fight at Glenden IMoor ; for thej^ were 
unable to help themselves, and so they soon began 
to turn their faces from the shower of the arrows 
and to fall in their ranks. And although the 
English, like the Scots, were drawn up in three 
lines, and the king of Scotland was in the rear- 
most, yet the Scots so manceuvred that they met 

and joined issue first with his line who was fairly 
claiming his right to the throne. But, as was said, 
their hrst line was quickl}^ thrown into confusion 

and beaten by his arm\- before the rest began to 

fight. And just as the first line was thrown into 
confusion b}’ him, so the two others were straight- 
way overthrown in the battle b}’ the rest of the 
English. And the Scottish rearguard turned to 
flight, and that too on foot; but the English pursued 
them on horseback, and laid them low with clubs 
studded with iron as they fled by different paths. 
Now on that day there were slain of the Scots, as 
was said, 7 earls, 27 knights-banneret, and 36,320 
men-at-arms ; according to some, however, not so 
many, and according to others many more. And 
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among them fell lord Archibald Douglas, who had 
chiefly brought them to such a destruction ; and 
unless night had quickly intervened many more 
would have been slain. 

Before the Scotch army came to Berwick, a 
monk who was in their company, and had heard 
their counsels, cried aloud to them : March no 
further, but all return, for I sec the crucified Christ 
coming against you in the air from Berwick, with a 
spear poised in His hand.” But they, like arrogant 
and perverse men, trusting in their numbers, for 
they were twice as many as the English, hardened 
their hearts and would not return. This story was 
told by one of those who had been newly made a 
knight before this battle, and had been captured 
therein and afterwards ransomed ; and he said, 
moreover, that although 203 Scots had been newly 
made knights before the battle, not one of them 
escaped death except himself and four others with 
him. 


24 . BANNOCJa^URx Avenged 

LaurcTicc Mi ?wl^ PoL Poems^^'' i. 61 

1333. 

Scots out of Berwick and of Aberdeen, 

At the Bannock-burn were ye too keen ; 

There slew ye many guiltless — as was seen — 

And now hath king Edward avenged it, I ween ; 
Avenged it, I ween, well worth the while ; 

War yet with the Scots, for they are full of guile. 

Where are ye Scots of St. John’s town ? 

The boast of your banner is beaten all down ; 
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When ye boasting will proftcr, Sir Edward is bound 
For to kindle your care and to crack your crown. 

He has cracked your crown, well w'orth the while ; 
Shame betide the Scots, for they are full of guile, 

Scots of Stirling were stern and stout. 

Of God and good men had thc\* no doubt ; 

Now have they the pillars pricked about — 

But at the last Sir Edw'ard rifled their rout. 

He has rifled their rout, well worth the while ; 

But ever are the}* scheming tricks and guile. 

Rough-footed sandal now kindles thy care ; 

‘‘ Bear-bag,” with thy boast, thy bigging is bare. 

False wretch and foresworn, whither wilt tliou fare ? 
Hie thee fast to the brig and abide there ! 

There, wretch, shalt thou go and, wcaiy the while ! 
Th}^ dwelling in Dundee is done for th}’ guile. 

But many men threaten and speak full ill — 

That sometime ’tw'ere better to be stone still ; 

The Scot in his words has wind for to spill, 

For, at the last, Edward shall have all his will. 

He had his will at Berwick, well worth the while ; 
Scots brought him the keys, the reward of their guile. 


25. Edward Baliol does Homage to 
Edward III. 


1334- 


Tnifishiied frof/i Latin of 
Ckronick of Laner cost f 277 . 
Circ, 1345 . 


On the nineteenth day of June, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, there came together the king of Scotland and 
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the earls of Athol, Dunbar, Mar, and Buchan, and 
there, in the presence of the two English earls 
and the four Scotch and the archbishop and bishops, 
of whom I have already made mention, and an 
exceeding great number of clergy and people, 
Edward Baliol, king of Scotland, did homage to 
Edward III., king of England — to hold his realm 
of Scotland from him as his overlord, and from his 
heirs and successors for ever. And because the king 
of England had helped him to regain and hold his 
said realm, from which he had been driven out for 
a time by the Scots, and because he had undergone 
great expense, the king of Scotland delivered to him 
five Scottish counties in the neighbourhood of the 
English border ; and these were the county of 
Berwick and Roxburgh, Peebles and Dumfries, the 
town of Haddington, the town of Jedburgh, with the 
castle thereof, and the forests of Selkirk, Ettrick, and 
Jedburgh ; and all these were to be separated from 
the crown of Scotland and to be annexed to England 
fpr ever ; and the result was that there remained to 
the king of Scotland, south of the Firth of Forth, 
only five counties, viz. Ayr, Dumbarton, Lanark, 
Stirling, and Wigton in Galloway, beyond Solway. 
All these conditions were publicly confirmed on 
oath, in writing, and with satisfactory witnesses ; 
and after their due settlement, the king returned to 
England. . . . But in the meantime David, whom 
the Scots had crowned king before this, and who 
had held himself in the strong castle of Dumbarton, 
escaped to France and did homage to the French 
king, promising to hold the kingdom of Scotland 
from him as from his overlord on condition that he 
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should help him to recover his realm out of the 
hands of the kings of England and Scotland. And 
when this news was noised abroad in Scotland, the 
number of Scots rebelling agaiivst their king increased 
daily to such an extent that before the feast of 
St. Michael [Sept. 29] nearly the whole of Scotland 
was in rebellion ; and they made the king flee to 
Berwick, which belonged to the English. 


26 . A Convoy for Foreign Merchants 

1338. Trauslaleii fycm Liifin of Ry}}!Ci\ ''Foedcraf \\. 1031. 

The king to his well-beloved and trusty servant, 
Walter de ]\Ianny, Admiral of the Fleet from the 
mouth of the river Thames northwards, greeting. 

Seeing that between our agents over sea, and the 
noble duke of Brabant, our kinsman, and some 
merchants of his duchy, there has been transacted 
certain weighty and important business ; and among 
other matters an agreement has been made that the 
said merchants of the duchy of Brabant shall be able 
to betake themselves to their own parts, within a 
certain time, freely without let or hindrance, with 
their merchandise and goods, and carry with them 
two thousand two hundred bags of wool, which does 
not fall within the statute lately made concerning 
the taking of wool within the realm for our own use. 

We order you to fit out, man, and otherwise equip 
as many vessels as necessary for the safe convoy of 
the wool, and have them brought thus fitted and 
equipped to the port of Ipswich without delay ; and 
we bid you see that the ships with the wool on 
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board set out for Brabant under a safe and secure 
escort. April 28. 

27 . Protection for Weavers 

1339- Tnuishitcd from JaiHu of Ryjticr, Foederaf ii. 109S. 

The king to the mayor and officers of his town 
of ISristol, greeting. 

Whereas lately, with the assent of the prelates, 
earls, barons, and others in parliament assembled, it 
was ordained and agreed that wool should be made 
into cloth within our realm, and that all those who 
wished to make cloth of this kind should be able to 
do so in certain places within our realm without let 
or hindrance ; and that' now from Thomas Blanket 
and certain others of your town we have heard that, 
though they, in accordance with our proclamation, 
have set up in their homes different instruments for 
the weaving and making of cloth, and liave engaged 
weavers and other workmen for this purpose, you, 
paying no regard to these facts, demand divers sums 
of money from them when their instruments were 
finished and set up, and harass and annoy them — as 
they maintain — to their no small expense, and against 
the terms of our proclamation ; 

We, being assured that our proclamation, if 
observed, may prove of service to us and our people, 
and desiring that the aforesaid Thomas and others 
wishing to make cloth in .this way, should be pro- 
tected from wrong and undue impositions — 

Order you to allow the said Thomas and others 
desiring to make cloth in this way, to have their 
instruments for weaving and making cloth set up in 
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their own homes, and keep their workmen there with 
no hindrance, charge, or undue imposition whatever, 
provided always that the customs and other charges 
due to us, if any, be paid to us, as is proper. Nov. 2 5. 


28. Edward III. assumes the Arms of France 


j Froissart, c. 43. 

^ * I369-73- 

At Brussels the king of England was sore desired 
of all his allies of the Empire that he should require 
them of Flanders to aid and to maintain his war, 
and to defy the French king and to go with him 
whereas he would have them ; and in their so doing, 
he to promise them to 
recover Lille, Douay and 
Bethune. 

This request was well 
heard of the Flemings, 
and thereupon they de- 
sired to take counsel 
among themselves ; and 
so they took counsel at 
good leisure, and then 
they said to the king : 

“ Sir, before this time ye 
have made to us request 
‘n. this behdf : sir, if we _ 

might well do this, saving' 

your honour and to save ourselves, we would 
gladly do this; but, sir, we be bound by faith 
and oath, and on the sum of two millions of 
florins in the pope’s chamber, that we may make 
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nor move no war against the king of France 
whosoever it be, on pain to lose the said sum, 
and beside that, to run in the sentence of cursing. 
But, sir, if ye will take on 3^011 the arms of France 
and quarter them with the arms of England and call 
yourself king of France, as ye ought to be of right, 
then we will take you for rightful king of France, 
and demand of 3^011 quittance of our bonds, and so 
ye to give us pardon thereof as king of France : by 
this means wc shall be assured and dispensed withal, 
and so then we will go with 3^011 whithersoever vq 
will have us.” 

Then the king took counsel, for he thought it 
was a sore matter to take on him the arms of France 
and the name, and as then had conquered nothing 
thereof, nor could not tell what should fall thereof, 
nor whether he .should conquer it or not ; and on 
the other side, loth he was to refuse the comfort 
and aid of the Flemings, who might do him more 
aid than any other. So the king took counsel of the 
lords of the Empire and of the lord Robert of Artois 
and with other of his special friends ; so that finally, 
the good and the evil weighed, he answered to the 
Flemings that if they would swear and seal to this 
accord, and promise to maintain his war, how he 
would do all this with a good will, and promised to 
get them again Lille, Doua3q and Bethune ; and all 
they answered how they were content. 

Then there was a day assigned to meet at Ghent, 
at which day the king was there, and the most part 
of the said lords, and all the counsels generally in 
Flanders. And so then all these said matters were 
rehearsed, sworn, and sealed ; and the king quartered 
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the arms of France with England, and from thence- 
forth took on him the name of the king of France, 
and so continued till he left it again by composition, 
as ye shall hear after in this book. 


29 . Epigram on taking the French Arms 

Translaicd froin Latin of Political Poemsf i. 26. 
i’339. 

Realms have 1 two — but on grounds 

At variance each with the other ; 

England 1 hold from my sire, 

But France do I get from my mother. 
Mence the halving my scutcheon — now first begun 
In this year thirteen hundred two score minus one. 

30 . The ILvttle of Sluvs 

Froissart, c. 50. 

1 340. , ^ 

1369-73. 

Now let us speak of the king of England who 
was on the sea to the intent to arrive in Flanders, 
and so into Hainault, to make war against the 
Frenchmen. This was on Midsummer-even in the 
year of our Lord 1340 ; all the English fleet was de- 
parted out of the river of Thames and took the way 
to Sluys. And the same time between Blankenberg 
and Sluys on the sea was Sir Hugh Quieret, Sir 
Peter Behuchet, and Barbevaire, and more than six 
score great vessels beside other ; and there were 
of Normans, Genoese, and Picards about the number 
of forty thousand ; there they were laid by the 
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French king to defend the king of England’s passage. 
The king of England and his men came sailing till 
he came before Sluys ; and when he saw so great a 
number of ships that their masts seemed to be like 
a great \vood_, he demanded of the master of his ship 
what people he thought they were. He answered 
and said, “ Sir, I think they be Normans laid here 
by the French king, who have done great displeasure 
in England, and burned your town of Southampton 
and taken your great ship the Christopher!^ “ Ah,” 
quoth the king, ‘H have long desired to fight with 
the Frenchmen, and now shall I fight with some of 
them by the grace of God and St. George.” Then 
the king set all his ships in order, the greatest before, 
well furnished with archers, and ever between two 
ships of archers he had one ship with men of arms \ 
and then he made another battle to lie aloof, with 
archers, to comfort ever them that were most weary, 
if need were. And there were a great number of 
countesses, ladies, knights’ wives, and other damoscls, 
that were going to see the queen at Ghent ; these 
ladies the king caused to be well kept with three 
hundred men of arms and five hundred archers. 

When the king and his marshals had ordered his 
battles he drew up the sails and came with a quarter 
wind to have the vantage of the sun, and so at last 
they turned a little to get the wind at will. And 
when the Normans saw them retire, they had marvel 
w^hy they did so, and some said, “ They think them- 
selves not meet to meddle with us, wherefore they 
will go back.” They saw well how the king of 
England was there personally by reason of his 
banners. Then did they apparel their fleet in order, 
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for the}^ were sage and good men of war on the sea, 
and did set the CJivistophcr^ the \\-hich the}’ had won 
the year before, to be foremost, with many trumpets 
and instruments, and so set on their enemies. 

There began a sore battle on both parts : archers 
and crossbows began to shoot, and men of arms 
approached and fought hand to hand ; and the better 
to come together they had great hooks and grappers 
of iron, to cast out of one ship into another, and so 
tied them fast together. There were man}' deeds of 
arms done, taking and rescuing again, and at last 
the great Christopher was first won by the English- 
men, and all that were within it taken or slain. Then 
there ^^’as great noise and cry, and the Englishmen 
approached and fortified the Christiplicv with archers, 
and made him to pass on before to fight with the 
Genoese. This battle was right fierce and terrible ; 
for the battles on the sea arc more dangerous and 
fiercer than the battles by land. . . . This battle 
endured from the morning till it was noon, and the 
Englishmen endured much pain, for their enemies 
were four against one, and all good men on the sea. 

. . . But they bore themselves so valiant!}' that they 
obtained the victory ; so that the Frenchmen, 
Normans, and other were discomfited, slain, and 
drowned ; there was not one that escaped, but all 
were slain. 


31 . Sluys 

Laurence Minot^ PoL Poemsr i. 70 {juodcniiscd), 
1340. 

King Edward unto sail was full soon dight 
With earls and barons and many a knight ; 
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They came before Blankburgh on St. John’s night. 
That was to the Normans a full sorry sight ; 

Yet trumped they and danced with torches full bright, 
In the wild wan moon were their hearts all light. 

Two hundred and more ships in the sands 
Had our Englishmen won well with their hands ; 
The cock-boats of England were brought out of bands, 
..Vnd also the Chyistopher in the stream stands. 

In that moment they stood with streamers full still 
Till they- wist full well Sir Edward’s will. 

This was the battle that fell in the Swin, 

Where many Normans made mickle din. 

Well were they armed up to the chin ; 

But God and Sir Edward made their boast blin (cease). 
Thus ceased their boast as we well ken ; 

God assoil their souls ! said all Amen. 

32 . Letter from Edward III. to the King 
OF France 

Trans, by Si'r R. J/. Thompson fyoni- Latin 
o/Adam Mnrimnfh, 1 1 j. 

Before 1347. 

Philip of Valois, for long have we made suit 
before you by embassies and all other ways which 
■we knew to be reasonable, to the end that you should 
be willing to have restored unto us our right, our 
heritage of France, which you have long kept back 
and most wrongfully occupied. And for that we 
see well that you are minded to continue in your 
wrongful withholding, without doing us right in our 
demand, we have entered into the land of Flanders 
as sovereign lord thereof, and have passed through 
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the country. And wc make known unto you that, 
by the help of our Lord Jesus Christ and our rig-ht, 
together with the power of the .said land and with 
our people and allies, in regard to the right which 
we have in the heritage which you do wrongfully 
withhold h'om us, we are drawing nigh unto you to 
make an end of our rightful challenge, if you will 
come near. And for that so great a power of 
a.ssembled men which come on our side, and which 
wc think you are leading on your side, w^ould never 
long be able to hold together without doing grievous 
hurt to the people and to the country — which thing 
every good Christian ought to eschew, and especially 
princes and others who think themselves worthy to 
rule nations — so do we greatly desire that despatch 
be made, and, for the avoiding the death of Chris- 
tians, seeing that the quarrel is manifestly ours and 
yours, that the trial of our challenge be made 
between our two bodies ; whercunto we offer ourself 
for the reason aforesaid, albeit that we consider well 
the great nobility of your person, your prudence also, 
and discretion. And in case that you would not 
choose this way, then should our challenge be made 
to make an end thereof by battle between yourself 
with one hundred of the fittest men of your side and 
ourself with so many^ others of our liegemen. And 
if you will neither the one nor the other way, that 
you assign unto us a certain day before the city of 
Tournay to fight, power again.st power, within ten 
days next after the date of this letter. ... 

Given under our great seal at Chin, in the fields 
near Tournay, the 27th day of the month of July, 
the year of our Lord 1 340. 
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33 . The French King’s Reply 

lru?is. by Sir E. M. Thouipso)! from Lailn 
cf Adam Murim lit 114. 

Before 1347. 

Philip, by the grace of God king of France, to 
Edward, king of England. W’e ha\-e seen \'Our letters 
which were brought unto oiir court, sent from you 
to Philip of Valois, wherein are contained certain 
demands which you make of the said Philip of Valois. 
And for that the said letters came not unto us, and 
that the said demands were not made of us, as clearly 
appeareth by the tenour of the letters, we make unto 
you no answer. Nevertheless, inasmuch as we have 
heard, by means of the said letters and otherwise, that 
you have entered into our realm of PVance, bringing 
great harm to us and to our realm and to our people, 
led on by wilful ness and without reason and without 
regard to the faith that a liege man oweth to his lord 
— for you did enter into our liege homage, recognising 
us, as is right, to be king of P'rance, and did promise 
obedience such as one is bound to promise to his 
liege lord, as more clearly appeareth by your letters 
patent, sealed with your great seal, the which we 
have in our hands, and which you ought equally to 
have with you — ^^therefore our intent is, when unto us 
it shall seem good, to cast you forth from our realm, 
to the honour of us and of our realm and to the profit 
of our people; and to do this we have steadfast hope 
in Jesus Christ, from w’hom all power cometh unto 
us. P'or by your undertaking, which is of wilfulness 
and not reasonable, h.ath been hindered the holy 
passage beyond sea, and great numbers of Christian 
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people have been slain, the service of God minished. 
and holy Church had in less reverence. And as to 
what you have written that you think to have the 
help of the Flemings, we take it for certain that the 
good people and commons of the land will bear 
themselves in such manner towards our cousin, the 
Count of Flanders, their immediate lord, and us, their 
sovereign lord, that they will keep their honour and 
their loyalty. And that they have hitherto erred 
hath been from evil counsel of people who regarded 
not the common weal nor the honour of the country, 
but their own profit only. Given in the fields near 
the , priory of St Andrew, under our privy seal in 
default of our great seal, the 30th day of July, the 
year of grace 1 340. 

34 , Removal of Ministers and Appointment 
OF A Lay Chancellor 

Translated from LaHn of Robert of Avcsbury^ 
Before 1356. 

Then king Edward III, made a truce before 
Tournay and returned to Flanders. Soon afterwards, 
one night before daybreak, he came suddenly in a 
boat with his clerks to the Tower of London, 
without the knowledge of a single man in England. 
Now he was greatly moved against his chief ministers, 
because in consequence of their remissness he had 
experienced want of supplies in the siege of Tpurnay 
and had been obliged to consent to a truce ; so he 
immediately had arrested and brought to the tower 
John Stonor, chief justice of the Common Pleas, John 
Pultney, and several others. And when morning 
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came he sent for Robert, bishop of Chichester, his 
chancellor, and for all his chief ministers, and, with 
the single exception of the bishop, he had them 
imprisoned in the tower ; but him he allowed to go 
free, from fear of Clement’s ruling that “ bishops are 
not to be arrested and imprisoned ” ; and he appointed 
chancellor, in place of the bishop. Sir Robert 
Bourchier. 

35. Letter from the People of England 
TO THE Pope 

Trans, by Sir E, M, Thompson from Latin 
if Adam Murimuth, 140. 

Before 1347 . 

To the most holy father in God, our Lord 
Clement, by divine providence sovereign bishop of 
the holy Church of Rome and of the Church uni- 
versal, his humble and devoted sons, the princes, 
dukes, earls, barons, knights, citizens, burgesses, and 
all the commons of the kingdom ’of England, 
assembled in the parliament holden at Westminster 
about Easter-tide last past, devoutly kissing his feet 
with all reverence and humility. Inasmuch, most 
holy father, as you cannot have notice of the faults 
and shortcomings of persons and places so far 
removed, if you be not informed thereof, we do 
make known to your Holiness that by means of 
divers reservations, provisions, and collations granted 
by your predecessors and by you, most holy father, 
in your time, more largely than they were wont to 
be, to divers persons, as well to foreign and divers 
nations, and to some our enemies, not having know- 
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ledge of the tongue nor the condition of those whose 
government and cure should belong to them, as to 
others who are not fit, there come to pass dangers and 
mischiefs, which are these: — The souls of parishioners 
are imperilled, the service of God is destroyed, alms 
are withdrawn, hospitalities impoverished, churches 
and buildings thereto belonging fallen into decay, 
charity stinted, cure of souls and the government 
which belongeth thereto brought to naught, devotion 
of the people checked, honest persons of the realm 
unadvanced as well as many scholars, the treasure 
of the realm carried away, and strangers banished, 
contrary to the intent and pious will of founders. 
Which faults, shortcomings, dangers, and scandals, 
most holy father, we cannot nor ought to suffer or 
endure. Therefore we humbly beg of your Holiness 
that the faults, shortcomings, and divers perils which 
may thence come to pass being discreetly considered, 
it may please you both to recall such reservations, 
provisions, and collations, and to ordain that they 
be not henceforth made, and to apply fitting remedy 
for the evils which may thence arise, follow, and 
ensue ; and that the benefices, buildings, and rights 
thereto belonging may, to the honour of God, by 
persons of the said realm, be had in charge, defended, 
and governed. And may it please your Holiness 
to signify unto us by your holy letters your intention 
upon this our petition without captious delay, under- 
standing for certain that we shall not fail to apply 
our care and travail to get remedy and fitting correc- 
tion in the matters aforesaid. Given in full parlia- 
ment at Westminster, on the 1 8th day of May, the 
year of grace 1 343. 
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86 . A Review of Papal Exactions 

Translated from Latin of Adam Murimnth^ 173. 

'345. Before 

From the foregoing chronicles, and from those 
of the supreme Pontiffs, we may clearly see the care 
and ingenuity exercised by the holy see to wring 
money and wealth from all nations, and especially 
the English, particularly by means of promotions, 
during the papacy of Clement V. For he reserved 
to his use for a' period of three years the incomes of 
vacant livings. Moreover, he granted different kings 
several tithes, a moiety being reserved for the holy 
see. , . . And by this trafficking of Clement’s many 
nations, especially the wretched over-eager English, 
were reduced to poverty and cheated of their hopes. 
.... And after his death pope John XXII. applied 
himself still more keenly in extorting money. For 
on his elevation he reserved to his use the firstfruits 
of such livings as should fall vacant within a period 
of three years, and in order that as large a number 
as possible should quickly fall vacant, he alleged 
that Clement’s permissions to hold several livings 
conjointly had been granted without due care, and 
therefore recalled them, ordering all in this position 
to keep one living and resign the rest absolutely ; 
and livings thus resigned he reserved for the use of 
the holy see, as is to be found in the decretal named 
“ Execr^bilis.” .. . . Moreover, seeing that some 
English clergy had good livings and fat prebends, 
he, reserved them all, even in their lifetime, giving 
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the fat livings to cardinals and foreigners, the poor 
to Englishmen. . , , And from all this it may be 
gathered how the apostolic see strives to apply the 
wealth of England to its own use, not only by itself, 
but also by others, courtiers and cardinals, in whose 
hands are more good livings than it would be easy 
to count ? so much so that in all probability the 
wealth that finds its way out of England to the 
apostolic see and to foreigners is greater than the 
ordinary annual exchequer of the king of England. 
And from this wealth are supported, we presume, 
most of the enemies of the king of England. Where- 
fore that text from the Epistle to the Corinthians 
may be applied in irony to the king and the realm 
of England : “Ye suffer m/se men gladly, seeing ye 
yourselves are fools ; for ye suffer if a man bring 
you into bondage, if a man devour you, if a man 
take of you, if a man smite you on the face.” 
Wherefore among the courtiers of the apostolic see 
it is become a proverb that the English are “good 
asses,” ready to bear all the burdens put upon them. 
And no remedy can be found against this on the 
part of prelates and bishops, because, seeing that 
they themselves, as indeed all others, are advanced 
by the papal see, they do not dare to utter a word 
at which that see might take offence. Besides, if 
the king and nobles have provided and decided upon , 
a remedy, yet they themselves, by the letters and 
petitions they make for unworthy friends, bring 
about the contrary effect. 
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37 . The Summoner 

Chaucer^ ProL “ Canterbury Tales^^ 

1 3 8 6-8 8 {modernised) 

[The duty of a summoner was to call offenders into the 
church courts.] 

He was a gentle rascal and a kind ; 

A better fellow should men never find. . . . 
And if he found at all a good fellow, 

He would teach him to have no awe, 

In such a case, of the archdeacon’s curse, 
Unless a man’s soul were in his purse ; 

For in his purse he needs must punished be. 

“ Purse is the archdeacon’s hell,” said he. . . 

A garland had he set upon his head, 

As great as it were an ale-house sign ; 

A buckler had he made him of a cake. 

88. The March from Poissy to Cre^y 

^ Trans, by Sir E, M. Thompson from Latin 

* of Robert of Aveshttry^ 

Before 1356. 

[The following extract is a letter written by one Michael 
Northburgh, who took part in the facts described.] 

Greeting. Please you to know that our lord the 
king came to the town of Poissy on the eve of the 
Assumption of our Lady, and there was a bridge 
over the river Seine, which was broken. But the 
king tarried there until the bridge was made again. 
And in the re-making of the bridge there came 
men of arms in great numbers with the commons of 
the country and of Amiens, well armed. , And the 
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Earl of Northampton and his men went out against 
them, so that there were slain more than 500 
of our enemies, thanks be to God, and the others 
were horsemen. And other times our people passed 
the water and slew great numbers of the commons 
of France, and of the city of Paris and others of 
the country, well armed, of the host of the King of 
France ; so that our people have made other bridges 
and good ones, thanks be to God, against our 
enemies, without loss or great injury of our men. 
And on the morrow of the Assumption of our Lady, 
our lord the king passed over the river Seine and 
marched towards Poix, which is a strong town and 
fenced with walls, and a castle ver}^ strong is 
therein ; and it was held by the enemy. And 
when the vanguard and the main guard were passed 
by the town, the rear-guard assailed the town and 
took it ; and there were slain there more than 
300 men of arms of our enemies. . . . And then 
the king drew towards Grand villiers, and, when they 
were quartered there, the vanguard was cried out 
against by the men of arms of the household of the 
King of Bohemia. . . . And then the King of 
England, whom God save, drew towards Ponthieu 
on the day of S. Bartholomew, and came to the 
water of the Somme, which cometh to the sea from 
Abbeville in Ponthieu. And the King of France 
had appointed 500 men of arms and 3000 of the 
commons armed, to hold the passage ; and, thanks 
be to God, the King of England and his host took 
that water of the Somme, where never man passed 
before, without loss, and fought their , enemies, and 
slew more than 2000 armed men, and chased the 
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rest right up to the gate of Abbeville, and took of 
knights and squires in great number. . . . And 
that night the King of England encamped in the 
forest of Cregy, upon the same water, for that the 
host of France came on the other side of the town 
after our passage. 


39, The Battle of Cre^y 
^ ^ Frotssarf, cc, 12S-120. 

* 1369-73. 

Then the ‘king of England caused a park to 
be made by the wood side behind his host, and 
there were set all carts and carriages, and within 
the park were all their horses, for every man was 
afoot ; and into this park there was but one entry. 
Then he ordained three battles ; in the first was the 
young prince of Wales, with him the earls of 
Warwick and Oxford, the lord Godfrey of Harcourt, 
Sir Raynold Cobham, Sir Thomas Holland, the 
lord Stafford, the lord of Mohun, the lord Dela- 
ware, Sir John Chandos, Sir Bartholomew de Burg- 
hersh, Sir Robert Nevill, the lord Thomas Clifford, 
the lord Bourchier, the lord de Latimer, and 
divers other knights and squires that I cannot name ; 
they were an 800 men of arms and 2006 archers, 
and 1000 of other with the Welshmen. Every 
lord drew to the field appointed under his own 
banner and pennon. In the second battle was the 
lord of Northampton, the earl of Arundel, the 
lord Ros, the lord Lucy, the lord Willoughby, 
the lord Basset, the lord of S. Aubih, Sir Louis 
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Tufton, the lord of Multon, the lord Lascelles, and 
divers other, about an 800 men and 1 200 archers. 
The third battle had the king ; he had 700 men 
of arms and 2000 archers. Then the king leapt 
on a palfrey with a white rod in his hand, one of 
his marshals on the one hand, and the other on the 
other hand. He rode from rank to rank desiring 
every. man to take heed that day to his right and 
honour. He spake it so sweetly, and with so 
good countenance and merry cheer that all such as 
were discomfited took courage in the seeing and 
hearing of him. And when he had thus visited all 
his battles, it was then nine of the day ; then he 
caused every man to eat and drink a little, and so 
they did at their leisure. And afterward they 
ordered again their battles ; then every man lay 
down on the earth, and by him his helm and bow, 
to be the more fresher when their enemies should 
come. 

[The French king decided to postpone an engagement till 
the morrow; but his plans were upset by his own army, 
for . . .] 

. . . They that were foremost tarried, but they 
that were behind would not tarry, but rode forth, 
and said how they would in no wise abide till they 
were as far forward as the foremost ; and when they 
before saw them come on behind, then they rode 
forward again, so that the king nor his marshals 
could not rule them. So they rode without order 
or good array, till they came in sight of their 
enemies. . . . There is no man, though he were 
present at the journey, that could imagine or show 
the truth of the evil order that was among the 
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French party ; and yet they were a marvellous 
great number. 

The Englishmen who were in three battles lying 
on the ground to rest them, as soon as they saw 
the Frenchmen approach, rose upon their feet fair 
and easily without any haste and arranged their 
battles. The first, which was the prince’s battle, 

stood with the archers 

t in form of a harrow, 

and the men of arms 
in the bottom of the 
battle. The earl of 
Northampton and the 
earl of Arundel with 
the second battle were 
on a wing in good 
order, ready to com- 
fort the prince’s battle, 

knights of I'rance 
came not to the as- 
sembly together in 
good order, for some 
came before and some 
came after in such 
haste and evil order, 

that one of them 
Cross- BOWMAN. _ 

did trouble another. 

When the French king saw the Englishmen, his 

blood changed, and he said to his marshals, “ Make 

the Genoese go on before and begin the battle in 

the name 'of God and St. Denis.” There were of 
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the Genoese cross-bowmen about 15,000 ; but they 
were so weary of going afoot that day six leagues 
armed with their cross-bows, that they said to their 
constables, “We be not well ordered to fight this 
day, for we be not in the case to do any great 
deed of arms ; we have more need of rest.” These 
words came to the earl of Alen^on, who said, “ A 
man is well at ease to be charged with such a sort 
of rascals, to be faint and fail now at most need.” 
Also the same season there fell a great rain and 
lightning, with terrible thunder ; and before the rain 
there came flying over both battles a* great number 
of crows for fear of the tempest coming. Then 
anon the air began to wax clear, and the sun to 
shine fair and bright, the which was right in the 
Frenchmen’s eyes, and at the Englishmen’s backs. 
When the Genoese were assembled together and 
began to approach, they made a great leap and 
cry to abash the Englishmen, but they stood still 
and stirred not for all that ; then the Genoese 
again the second time made another leap and a fell 
cry, and stepped forward a little, and the Englishmen 
removed not one foot ; thirdly, again they leapt 
and cried, and went forth till they came within shot 
then they shot fiercely with their cross-bows. Then 
the English archers stepped forth one pace, and let 
fly their arrows in such unison and so thick, that it 
seemed snow. When the Genoese felt the arrows 
piercing through heads, arms, and breasts, many of 
them cast down their cross-bows, and did cut theii 
strings and returned discomfited. When the French 
king saw them fly away, he said, “Slay these 
rascals, for they shall hamper and trouble us without 
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reason/* Then ye should have seen the men of 
arms dash in among them, and kill a great number of 
them ; and ever still the Englishmen shot where 
they saw thickest press ; the sharp arrows ran into 
the men of arms, and into their horses, and many 
fell, horse and men, among the Genoese ; and when 
they were down they could not rise again, for the 
press was so thick that one overthrew another. 
And also among the Englishmen there were certain 
rascals that went afoot with great knives, and they 
went in among the men of arms and slew and 
murdered many as they lay on the ground, both 
earls, barons, knights, and squires ; whereof the 
king of England was after displeased, for he had 
rather they had been taken prisoners. 

The valiant king of Bohemia, called Charles of 
Luxembourg, son to the noble emperor Heniy of 
Luxembourg, for all that he was nigh blind, when 
he understood the order of the battle, he said to 
them about him, ‘‘Where is the lord Charles, my 
son?” His men said, “Sir, we cannot tell; we 
think he be fighting.” Then he said, “ Sirs, ye are 
my men, my companions and friends in this journey ; 
I require you bring me so far forward that I may 
strike one stroke with my sword.” They said they 
would do his commandment, and to the intent that 
they should not lose him in the press, they tied all 
their reins of their bridles each to other and set the 
king before to accomplish his desire, and so they 
went on their enemies. . . . And they adventured 
themselves so forward that they were there all slain ; 
and the next day they were found in the place about 
the king, and all their horses’tied each to other. ... 
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*\nd certain Frenchmen and Germans perforce 
opened up the archers of the prince’s battle and 
came and fought with the men of arms hand to 
hand. Then the second battle of the Englishmen 
came to succour the prince’s battle; and it was time, 
for they had then much ado ; and they with the 
prince sent a messenger to the king : “ Sir, the earl 
of Warwick and the earl of Oxford, Sir Raynold 
Cobham and other, such as be about the prince, your 
son, are fiercely fought withal and are sore handled ; 
wherefore they desire you that you and your battle 
will come and aid them ; for if the Frenchmen 
increase, as they doubt they will, 5^our son and they 
shall have much ado/’ Then the king said, ** Is 
my son dead, or hurt, or on the earth felled?” “No, 
sir,” quoth the knight, “ but he is hardly matched ; 
wherefore he hath need of your aid.” “ Well,” said 
the king, “ return to him and to them that sent you 
hither, and say to them that they send no more to 
me for any adventure that falleth, as long as my son 
is alive ; and also say to them that they suffer him 
this day to win his spurs ; for if God be pleased I 
will this journey be his and the honour thereof, and 
to them that be about him.” Then the knight 
returned again to them and showed the king’s words, 
the which greatly encouraged them and regretted in 
that they had sent to the king as they did. . . . 

This Saturday the Englishmen never departed 
from their battles for chasing of any man, but kept 
still their field, and ever defended themselves against 
all such as came to assail them. This, battle ended 
about evensong time. 
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40 . CREfV. 

Francis 7’. Palgrave^ “ The Visions of England^ 
i8Si. 

At Cre^y by Somme in Ponthieu, 

High up on a windy hill, 

A mill stands out like a tower : 

King Edward stands on the mill. 

The plain is seething below, 

As Vesuvius seethes with flame, 

But O ! not with fire, but gore, 

Earth incarnadined o’er, 

Crimson with shame and with fame. 

To the king run the messengers, crying, 

Thy son is hard press’d to the dying ! 

“ Let alone : for to-day will be written in story 
To the great world’s end, and for ever ! 

So let the boy have the glory.” 

Erin and Gwalia there 

With England are rank’d against France ; 
Out-facing the oriflamme red 

The red dragons of Merlin advance ; 

As a harvest in autumn renew’d 
The lances bend o’er the fields ; 

Snow thick our arrow-heads white 
Level the foe as they light ; 

Knighthood to yeomanry yields ; 

Proud heart, the king watches, as higher 
Goes the blaze of the battle, and nigher: 

To-day is a day will be written in story 
To the great world’s end, and for ever ! 

Let the boy alone have the glory” 
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Harold at Senlac-on-Sea 
By Norman arrow laid low, 

When the shield-wall was breach’d by the shaft, 
Thou art avenged by the bow ! 

Chivalry ! name of romance ! 

Thou art henceforth but a name ; 

Weapon that none can withstand. 

Yew in the Englishman’s hand, 

Flight-shaft unerring in aim ! 

As a lightning-struck forest the foemen 
Shiver down to the stroke of the bov""'*" • 

“ 0 to-day is a day will be written in story 
To the great world’s end and for ever ! 

So let the boy have the gloiy'.” 

Pride of Liguria’s shore, 

Genoa wrestles in vain ; 

Vainly Bohemia’s king 

King-like is laid with the slain. 

The Blood-lake is wiped out in blood. 

The shame of the centuries o’er ; 

Where the pride of the Norman had sway 
The lions lord over the fray. 

The legions of France are no more ; 

The Prince to his father kneels lowly : 

“ His is the battle — his wholly ! 

For to-day is a day will be written in story' 
To the great world’s end, and for ever ! 

So let him have the spurs and the glory.” 
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41 . The Battle of Neville’s Cross 

1346. Translated from Latm of “ Chronicle of Laner- 

cosif 348. 1346. 

Now early in the morning of the eve of S. Luke 
[Oct. 1 7] William Douglas with five hundred men went 
forth from the Scottish host to ravage and plunder. So 
the Scots plundered in the morning, but in the evening 
the English divided the spoil. For while the Scots were 
laying waste the town of Merrington, a storm suddenly 
got up and the sky was overcast. Moreover, as they 
heard the neighing of horses and the shock of armed 
men meeting, "such a panic fell upon them that William 
and his men knew not where to turn. And so, by 
the will of God, in the panic of the moment, they 
stumbled upon the army of the archbishop of York 
and lord Thomas Rokeby. And very many of them 
were slain, but William and two hundred men with 
him, riding well-tried horses, escaped for that time — 
but not scatheless. ... At this time to the Scottish 
host came William in hot haste, and he cried 
vehemently in feverish excitement, ** David, haste, 
arise! lo! all the host of the English is upon us.” 
But David said that this could not be. “ In Eng- 
land,” said he, "there are none save wretched monks, 
rascally priests, swineherds, tailors, and cobblers; they 
dare not look at me; I need have no fear.” But 
they did look at him and, as appeared afterwards, 
drubbed him soundly. " Nay then,” quoth William, 

saving your highness* grace, ye shall find otherwise; 
there are divers strong men who are coming quickly 
against us and mean to fight.” Now just before 
th^e words two Black Monks had come from Durham 
to treat with David for a truce. ", Ah,” says David, 
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“ those false monks and their treacherous conferences 
with me ! It was for this that they held me in con- 
verse,. that the English army might overwhelm us on 
the sudden while thus outwitted.” So he gave orders 
that they should be taken and straightway beheaded ; 
but all the Scots were at that time so busy that the 
monks got away unnoticed, gladly and unscathed, and 
returned to their own people unharmed. . . . Then 
David set earl Patrick in the front rank ; but he, as 
though he were no real soldier, declined the command 
— more from cowardice than public sgirit. And his 
post was straightway given to the earl of Moray ; and 
so in the front rank he held the chief command, and 
fell afterwards in the fight. . . . The second division 
was led by king David in person — not that David of 
whom it was sung that he put to flight his tens of 
thousands in war, but that other who defiled the holy 
altar. . . . About the third hour, not far from Durham, 
the English army came upon the Scots ; and in the 
first line was the earl of Angus, an Englishman of 
right noble birth, of great courage and wondrous 
kindness, in field and council ever ready to fight for 
his country, whose noble deeds could scarce be told 
by many tongues. Lord Heniy Percy, like a second 
Judas Maccabaeus, Matthias* son, a doughty warrior of 
small stature but wise forethought to match the foe, set 
himself in the front line and cheered the whole camp 
to dash into battle. Lord Ralph Neville, a valiant 
man of his word, courageous, prudent, and respected, 
so bore himself in the battle that, as afterwards ap- 
peared, the marks of his blows remained with the 
. foe. Not last was lord Henry Scrope, who was the 
first to post himself in the van of the fight, beating 
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down the foe. The second division was commanded 
by the archbishop of York. There was also another 
bishop of the order of the Minorites, and for his bless- 
ing he bade the English acquit them like men ; and 
he forbade them, under the direst penalties, to spare 
the Scots ; and when he met the Scots he would have 
none of penance or reproof, but with a staff he gave 
them their days’ indulgence and a heavy penance 
and a right good shrift; such power had he then that, 
all unconfessed as they were, he quitted the Scots 
of their every deed with that staff of his. In the 
third line was*" lord John Mowbray, so aptly named. 
John Copeland dealt such blows that those who got 
the weight of his buffets had no great stomach for the 
fight thereafter. Then to the blare of trumpets, 
the clashing of shields, the whizzing of arrows, the 
crashing of spears, the cries of the wounded, the 
shouts of the squadrons, the shattering of armour, 
the breaking of heads, and, alas 1 the overthrow of 
many on the field, the battle ceased towards even- 
tide. The Scots fled, and we slew them ; wherefore 
all glory and honour to the Highest ! On that day 
victory fell to the English. But David, the so-called 
king of Scotland, together with the earls of Fife, 
Menteith, and Wigton and lord William Douglas, was 
captured, and not long afterwards was sent to London 
with many captured nobles, and shut up in prison. 

42 . Neville’s Cross 

Laurence Minot^ Poems^^ i. 83 {modernised'). 

1346. 

Sir David the Bruce , 

, Was at distance 
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When Edward the Baliol 
Rode with his lance ; 

The north end of England 
Taught him to dance, 

When he was met on the moor 
With muckle mischance. 

Sir Philip the Valois 

May- him nought advance. 
The flowers that were fair 
Are fallen in France 
Sir Philip the Valois, 

Sooth for to say, 

Sent unto Sir David 
And fair ’gan him pray, 

To ride through all England 
Their foemen to flay ; 

And said, none is at home 
To let him the way. 

None lets him the way 
To wend where he will, 

But with shepherds’ staves 
Found he his fill. 

When Sir David the Bruce 
Sat on his steed, 

He said of all England 
Had he no dread. 

But soon was Sir David 
Brought into the Tower ; 
And Wniiam the Douglas 
With men of honour. 

Then Sir David the Bruce 
Maketh his moan, 
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The fair crown of Scotland 
Hath he foregone. 

He looked forth unto France ; 

Help had he none 
Of Sir Phili]) the Valois, 

Nor yet of Sir John. 

The Scots with their falsehood 
Thus went they about 
For to win England 
While Edward was out. 
Therefore at Neville’s Cross 
Low ’gan they lout. 


43 . The Siege of Calais 

FroissarL c. 146. 

,369.73. 

Then they within Calais saw well how their 
succour failed them, for the which they were in great 
sorrow. Then they desired so much their captain, 
Sir John of Vienne, that he went to the walls of 
the town and made a sign to speak with some person 
of the host. When the king heard thereof, he sent 
thither Sir Walter of Manny and Sir Basset. 
Then Sir John of Vienne .said to them, “ Sins, ye 
be right valiant knights in deeds of arms, and ye 
know well how the king, my master, hath sent me 
and other to this town, and commanded us to keep 
it to his behoof. Now our succours have failed us, 
and we be so sore strained that we have not to live 
withal, but we must all die or else go mad for 
famine, without the noble and gentle king of yours 
will take mercy on us. And to do this we require 
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you to desire him, to have pity on us and to let us 
go and depart as we be, and let him take the town 
and castle and all the goods that be therein, the 
which is great abundance.” Then Sir Walter Manny 
said : “ Sir, we know somewhat of the intention of 
the king our master, for it is his will that ye should 
all put yourselves into his pure will, to ransom all 
such as pleaseth him, and to put to death such as 
he list. For they of Calais have done him such 
contraries and despites, and caused him to lose so 
many of his men, that he is sore grieved against 
them.” Then the captain said : “ Sir, this is too 
hard a matter to us. We are here within, a small 
sort of knights and squires, who have truly served 
the king our master as ye serve yours in like case. 
Therefore, sir, we pray you of your humility that 
yet ye will go and speak to the king of England, 
and desire him to have pity of us ; for we trust in 
him so much gentleness, that by the grace of God 
his purpose shall change.” 

Sir Walter of Manny and Sir Basset returned to 
the king and declared to him all that had been said. 
The king said he would none otherwise but that 
they should yield them up simply to his pleasure. 
Then Sir Walter said : ** Sir, saving your displeasure, 
in this ye may be in the wrong, for ye shall give by 
this an evil example ; if ye send any of us your 
servants into any fortress, we will not be very glad 
to go if ye put any of them in. the town to death 
after they be yielded ; for in like wise they will deal 
with us if the case fell like.” The which words 
divers other lords that were there present sustained 
and maintained. Then the king said : ** Sirs, I will 
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not be alone against you all ; therefore Sir W'alter 
]\Ianny ye shall go and sa,y to the captain that all 
the grace he shall find now in me is that they let 
six of the chief burgesses of the town come out 
bare-headed, barc-footed, and barc-lcgged, and in 
their shirts, with halters about their necks, with the 
keys of the town and castle in their hands, and let 
them six yield themselves purely to m}’ will and 
the residue I will take to mercy.” 

Then Sir Walter returned and found Sir John of 
Vienne still on the wall, abiding for an answer. 
Then Sir Walter showed liim all the ‘grace he could 
get of the king. . . . Then all the people began to 
weep and to make such sorrow, that there was not 
so hard a heart, if they had seen them, but that 
w^ould have had great pity of them ; the captain 
himself wept piteously. At last the most rich 
burgess of all the town, called Eustace of Saint- 
Pierre, rose up and said openly ; “ Sirs, great and 
small, great mischief it should be to suffer to die 
such people as be in this town, either by famine or 
otherwise, when there is a mean to save them. 

I think he or the}' should have great merit of our 
Lord God that might keep them from such mischief 
As for my part, I have so good trust in our Lord 
God, that, if I die in the quarrel to save the residue, 
God would pardon me ; wherefore to save them I will 
be the first to put my life in jeopardy.” When he 
had thus said, every man v.'orshipped him and divers 
kneeled down at his feet with sore weeping and sore 
sighs. Then another honest burgess rose and said ; 
‘‘ I will keep company with my gossip Eustace.” He 
was called John d’Aire. Then rose up Jacques ol 
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Wyssant, who was rich in goods and heritage ; he 
said also that he would hold company with his two 
cousins. In like wise so did Peter of Wyssant his 
brother ; and then rose two other ; they said they 
would do the same. Then they went and apparelled 
them as the king desired. 

Then all the earls and barons and other that 
were there wept for pity. The king looked fiercely 
on them, for greatly he hated the people of Calais 
for the great damages and displeasures they had 
done him on the sea before. Then he commanded 
their heads tc be stricken off ; then every man 
required the king for mercy ; but he would hear no 
man in that behalf. Then vSir Walter of ]\Ianny 
said : “ Ah, noble king, for God’s sake do not a thing 
that should blemish your renown, nor give cause to 
some to speak of you villainy. Every man will say 
it is a great cruelty to put to death such honest 
persons, who by their own wills put themselves into 
your grace to save their company.” Then the king 
commanded to send for the hangman and said : 
“ They of Calais have caused many of my men to 
be slain, wherefore these shall die in like wise.” 

Then the queen kneeled down and sore weeping 
said : “ Ah, gentle sir, since I passed the sea in great 
peril, I have desired nothing of you ; therefore now 
I humbly require you in honour of the Son of the 
Virgin Mary and for the love of me that ye will 
take mercy of these six burgesses.” The king 
beheld the queen and stood still in a study a space, 
and then said : “ Ah, dame, I would ye had been 
now in some other place ; ye make such request to 
me that I cannot deny you. Wherefore I give them 
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to you to do your pleasure with them” Then the 
queen caused them to be brought into her chamber, 
and made the halters to be taken from their necks, 
and caused them to be new clothed, and gave them 
their dinner at their leisure ; and then she gave each 
of them six nobles, and made them to be brought 
out of the host in safeguard and set at their liberty. 

44 . The Black Death 

o Translated jrom Latin of Henry Knighton^ ii. 62. 

Circ. 1360. 

The plague, which first began in the country in- 
habited by the Saracens, spread to such an extent 
that, without sparing any realm, it visited with the 
scourge of sudden death every spot in all the king- 
doms that stretch from that country northwards, even 
as far as Scotland, Now in England it started in the 
county of Dorsetshire, about the festival of S. Peter 
in Chains [Aug . i] in the year of our Lord 1 348 ; and 
immediately spreading from place to place with great 
rapidity it smote between morning and noon a very 
great number of people in perfect health, and rid them 
of this mortal life. None of those whom it willed to 
die, did it suffer to live more than three or four days 
at the most, without any regarding of persons, 
with the exception perhaps of a few rich. On the 
same day, twenty, forty, sixty, yea and exceeding 
many more bodies in the same grave received the rites 
of burial. And about the festival of All Saints [Nov. i] 
the plague came to London and killed off many 
people every day ; and it spread so, that from the feast 
of the Purification till after Easter more than two 
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hundred bodies were buried daily in the new cemetery 
that had just been made near Smithfield — not to 
mention those buried in the other cemeteries of the 
city. But by the grace of the Holy Spirit it departed 
from London at Whitsuntide, and \\^ent on its way 
northwards ; and it departed thence about the festival 
of S. Michael in the y^ear of our Lord 1349. 

45 . Precautions to detain Plague PX-gitives 

1349. Translated from Latin of Ry me }\ Foederaf' iii. 191. 

The King to the Mayor and Sheriffs of the town 
of Sandwich, greeting. 

Whereas no small portion of the people of our 
realm of Kngland hath died during the present 
plague, and our Treasury hath been greatly ex- 
hausted and we are given to understand that many 
of our people are daily betaking, and intending to 
betake, themselves to foreign parts, with money 
which they may have in our realm : 

We being advised that, if this exodus be suffered, 
our realm will soon be as void of men as of treasure, 
and thus from this there might arise great danger 
to us and our realm, unless some suitable remedy 
be quickly found therefor ; 

And wishing, in view of the dangers which daily^ 
threaten those who thus depart over sea, especially the 
English, to provide for the safety of our realm and 
people : 

We hereby charge you, under the strictest injunc- 
tions, on no account to allow to pass over sea, from 
y^our port, either openly or secretly, except with our 
special orders, any men at arms, even foreigners, or 
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any others of our realm, or from any where else, 
of what rank or condition soever, unless they be 
merchants, notaries, or accredited ambassadors ; and 
we bid you show such care in this matter that, 
by your evil conduct, you be not deserving of punish- 
ment at our hands hereafter. 

Westminster, December i. 


46 . An Ordinance concerning Labour 

1349. Siatiites ^ i. 307. 

. . . Because a great part of the people and 
especially of workmen and servants late died of the 
Pestilence, many, seeing the necessity of masters and 
great scarcity of servants, will not serve unless they 
may receive excessive wages, and some rather willing 
to beg in idleness than by labour to get their living : 
We, considering the grievous discommodity which 
of the lack of ploughmen and such labourers may 
hereafter come, have upon deliberation and treaty 
with' the prelates and the nobles, and learned men 
assisting us, of their mutual counsel ordained ; 

[The chief provisions of the ordinance are as follows : 

I. Every able-bodied person under sixty shall be bound to 
serve if required on penalty of imprisonment. 

3, If a workman depart from service before the time agreed 
upon, he shall be imprisoned. 

3 . The old wages and no morc shall be given to servants. 

4 . An employer breaking the statute shall be fined treble. 

5 . Workmen taking more wages than were customary be- 
fore the plague shall be imprisoned, 

6 . Victuals shall be sold at reasonable rates. 

7 . No person shall give anything to a beggar that is able 
to labour.] 
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47 . The Steward of the Lord of the Manor 

Chaucer^ ProL '•^Canterbury Ta/es” {Globe Edition). 
1386-88. 

The reve was a sclendre colerik man, 

His herd was shave as ny as ever he kan ; 

His heer was by his erys round y-shorn, 

His tope was doked lyk a preest biforn, 

Ful longe were his legges and ful lene, 

Y-lyk a staf, ther was no calf y-sene. 

Wei koude he kepe a gerner and a bynne, 

Ther was noon auditour koude on him wynne. 
Wei wiste he, by the droghte and by the reyn, 
The yeldynge of his seed and of his greyn. 

His lordes sheepe, his neet, his dayerye, 

His swyn, his hors, his stoor, and his pultrye, 

Was hoolly in this reves governyng, 

And by his covenant yaf he the rekenyng 
Syn that his lord was twenty yeer of age ; 

Ther koude no man brynge hym in arrerage. 
There nas baillif, ne hierde, nor oother hyne. 

That he ne knew their sleighte and his covyne ; 
They were adrad of .hym as of the deeth. 

48 . The Workincx of the Labour Ordin- 
ance — NOW made a Statute 

Statuies^x. III. 

Whereas lately against the malice of servants, 
which were idle, and not willing to serve after the 
Pestilence, without taking excessive wages, it was 
ordained that such manner of servants, as well men 
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as women, should be bound to serve, receiving salary 
and wages accustomed in the places where they 
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ought to serve, as in the twentieth year of the king 
that now is ; and that the same servants refusing to 
serve in such manner should be punished by im- 
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prisonment of their bodies : and now, forasmuch 
as the king is given to understand in this present 
Parliament, by the petition of the Commonalty, that 
the said servants, having no regard to the said 
ordinance, but to their ease and singular covetous- 
ness, do refuse to serve great men and other, unless 
they have livery and wages to the double and treble 
of that they were wont to take, to the great damage 
of the great men and impoverishing of all the said 
Commonalty : wherefore in the same Parliament by 
the assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other 
great men of the said Commonalty there assembled, 
to refrain the malice of the said servants, be 
ordained and established the things under- written. 


49 . Wages fixed by Parliamext 

r 50-5 1 . Sfafuft's, i. 311. 

. . . Carters, ploughmen, drivers of the plough, 
shepherds, swineherds, and all other servants shall 
take liveries and wages, accustomed in the twentieth 
year of the present king's reign, or four years before, 
so that in the country where wheat \vas wont to be 
given, they shall take for the bushel ten pence, or 
wheat at the will of the giver, till it be otherwise 
ordained. And they shall be hired to serve for a 
whole year, or by other usual terms, and not by the 
day ; and none shall pay in the time of hay-making 
but a penny the day ; and a mower of meadows 
for the acre five pence, or by the day five pence; and 
reapers of corn in the first week of August two pence, 
and in the second, three pence, and so till the end of 
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August, and less in the country Vvhcre less was wont 
to be g’i\'en, without meat or drink or other courtesy 
to be demanded, given, or taken ; and all workmen 
shall bring* open!}- in their hands to the merchant 
towns their instruments, and there shall be hired in 
a common place and not private. 

None shall take for the threshing of a quarter of 
wheat or rye over two pence, and the quarter of 
barley, beans, peas and oats over one penn^* if so 
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much were wont to be given ; and the said servants 
shall be sworn two times in the year to hold and do 
these ordinances ; and none of them shall go out of 
the town where he dwelleth in the winter to serve the 
summer, if he may serv^e in the same town. . . . 

Carpenters, masons, and tilers, and other workmen 
of houses, shall not take by the day for their work, 
but in manner as they were wont, that is to say : A 
master carpenter three pence and another two pence ; 
a master mason four pence and other masons three 
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pence;- and their servants one penny. Tilers three 
pence and their knaves one penny, and other coverers 
of fern and straw three pence and their knaves one 
penny. Plasterers and other workers of mudwalls, 
and their knaves, by the same manner, without meat 
or drink; that is from Easter to Michaelmas; and 
from that time less, according to the rate and discre- 
tion of the justices, which shall be thereto assigned. 


The following- calculation of average annual wages, without 
diet, per week, given by Dr. Cunningham in an appendix 10 
his Groxuih of E?iglish Industry and (i SS2), illus- 

trates the rise i?i wages caused by the Black Death, and the 
efforts made to check it. 


DATK. LAIJOUREU. 

1272. Sixpence to ninepence. 
134S. Two to four shillings. 

1 3 84. One shilling to one and 
sixpence. 


ARTISAN’. 

A shilling. 

Four shillings. 

One and si.\pence to two 
shillings. 


50 . A' Truce and Negotiations for Peace 

Ti-a 7 islafcd pvm Latin of Robert of Avcsbi{r)\ 420. 

Befo 7 -e 1356. 

After Easter in the year 1354, negotiations for 
peace were opened near Calais between magnates 
of the realms of England and France ; and an 
agreement was there entered into as to certain terms 
of peace, to the effect, so it was said, that the King 
of England should have in entirety the duchy of 
Aquitaine for himself and his heirs for ever, in 
freedom and peace, without paying homage to any 
king of P'rance ; also there were other conditions, 
concerning which the present writer is unable to 
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speak ; and he was to give up his claim to the 
throne of F'rance. And it was agreed that, to 
secure the condnnation of a pc'dcc of this nature by 
the supreme pontiff, accredited ambassadors should 
be sent b\' either side to the Roman Court. And 
at the same time a truce was concluded between the 
said real ins to last till the festival of S. John tlie 
Baptist in the }'ear tlicn ensuing. 

In the aforesaid year, about the feast of the 
Nativity, in the presence of the pope at Avignon, 
the said terms were rehearsed by the noble lords, 
Henry, duke of Lancaster, John, earl of Arundel, as 
well as William, bishop of Norwich and iMichacl at 
that time bishop of London ; there being also there 
present ambassadors sent to this end by John, king 
of France ; and these said French ambassadors did 
altogether repudiate the terms, sa\*ing that no such 
agreement had been arrived at, and that the)' had 
no wish to enter into an)' such agreement whatsoever. 
Tliereupon, after the sudden death of the bisho[) of 
Norwich, the other English ambassadors returned to 
England, having failed in their object. 


51 , The Prince of Wales’ Raid from 
BordRvux to Narbonne 

Translated from Lai in of Robert of Avcsbu>y^ 432. 
^ 355 - j^eforc 1356. 

After the feast of Epiphany in the year 1355, 
while the noble king of England was in Northumber- 
land, preparing to invade Scotland, letters arrived in 
London from the king’s eldest son, Edward, prince 
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of Wales, at that time warring in Gascony, for my 
lord bishop of Winchester, the king's treasurer ; 
telling how my lord the prince had right grievously 
smitten the inhabitants of all the land not under 
the allegiance of the king of England between 
Bordeaux and Narbonne which lies near the Medi- 
terranean ; the only exception being the inhabitants 
of Foys, whom he spared unconditionally and those 
of Juliac, who surrendered to him. For he captured 
almost unopposed five hundred country towns as 
well as very many large cities and walled towns; 
and taking great store of spoil he fired and laid 
waste the whole country, coming and going for 
eight weeks. After the destruction of Narbonne, 
with the exception of its fortress which is very strong, 
the people of Montpelier, hearing the news and 
fearing a like fate, had all the buildings in the 
suburbs of the town destroyed and the material 
brought inside the walls. The scholars of the 
university there, with some monks and many other 
inhabitants of the suburbs, and a large number of 
the people of that district, fled in terror to the town 
of Avignon, with their belongings, that they might 
there abide in safety under the protection of the 
pope. Now the pope, feeling his position insecure, 
had all the gates of his palace barred with iron. The 
pope's marshal with more than five hundred men of 
arms, raised from the dependants of the cardinals along 
with some Provencals, went out to meet the prince 
of Wales ; however, more than four hundred of his 
men were slain, and the marshal himself was captured, 
being afterwards put to a ransom of 50,000 florins ; 
he returned with hardly more than fourscore of his 
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followers and Provencals. So were they shrunk m 
the wetting. After the destruction of Narbonne, the 
prince of Wales being informed that the count of 
Armagnac and the constable of France and the 
marshal of Clermont and the prince of Orange, 
together with other French lords in almost count- 
less numbers, were following him in the rear to 
offer battle, wheeled round to meet them. Upon 
this the Frenchmen, panic-stricken, did not dare to 
face him, but retreated and scattered through the 
mountains and fled to other unassailable places of 
safety. But the English captured many of them. 


52 . The Battle of Poitiers 

Translated from Latin of Baker of Swinbrook^ 7. 

Circ, 1358. 

The prince perceived that there was a hill on his 
flank, set round with hedges and ditches, but open 
towards the centre ; on the one side was pasture land 
and thick scrub, on the other vineyards ; the rest 
was ploughland ; and it was upon the ploughed crest 
of this hill that he imagined the French host lay. 
Between us and the hill was a broad steep valley, 
and a marsh with a stream running through it. 
The prince’s division with the baggage waggons 
crossed the stream at a narrow ford, and leaving the 
valley got' across the intervening hedges and ditches, 
and took possession of the hill, where he was con- 
cealed by the nature of the ground among the 
thickets, while at the same time commanding the 
enemy. The ground occupied by our first and 
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second divisions was separated from the open space 
held by the French by a long hedge and ditch, one 
end of which stretched down to the marsh mentioned 
above. The marsh end of the slope was held by 
the carl of Warwick, the leader of the van. At the 
top of the long hedge there was an open break or 
gap made by the harvest- waggons ; and a stone’s 
throw distant was our rearguard, under the carl of 
Salisbuiy. 

The enemy seeing the prince’s banner just dis- 
played and then suddenly moved forward and then, 
owing to the hill in between, removed from their 
sight altogether, thought that he was making off, 
in spite of the protests of Douglas of Scotland and 
the marshal of Claremont that this was not the case ; 
accordingly they begin the advance. . . . In the 
meantime, Claremont, thinking to get through the 
break in the hedge and encompass our vanguard 
in the rear, fell in with the carl of Salisbury, who 
seeing Claremont approach, shrewdly suspected his 
intention ; and so the commander of our rear-guard, 
purposing to seize the gap with all haste and head 
off the enemy’s passage, was constrained to sustain 
the first attack. Then began a terrible struggle 
between the men-at-arms, fighting with spears, 
swords, and axes. Nor were the archers failing in 
their duty, but lying in safe entrenchments and 
shooting from above the ditch and over the hedge 
they did more execution than the men-at-arms ; 
and continuous showers of bolts were discharged by 
the cross-bowmen. 

The earl of Oxford now came up from the 
prince’s division and had the archers deployed on to 
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the enem\-\s flank, ^vith ordens to shoot at the hind- 
quarters of their horses ; and by this means the 
wounded horses reared and threw their riders, and 
galloping back to their own side did no small harm 
to their masters, who had devised quite another 
scheme. . . . Thereupon 

[alter :he uetcat of :hc eneety's first Enel 

our men retired to order their ranks and our vaii- 
giiard and middle division joined forces. 

Immediately the French second line advances, 
under the king’s eldest son, the Dauphin. ... It soon 
becomes a hand-to-hand engagement, and every man 
for his own life strives to deal death to his foe. And 
although this division offered us a more stubborn 
resistance than the former, yet, after a great number 
on their .side had been slain, they made an honour- 
able retreat. 

[The first and second line being disposed of, the French 
king advances in person to the attack.] 

Then the prince ordered his standard bearer, Sir 
Walter Woodland, to advance against the foe ; and 
with a few fresh men he went to meet the king’s 
great army. . . . Then a formidable body of cross- 
bowmen with thick clouds of bolts darken the air, 
that now resounds with the deadly hail of arrows 
shot by the English, in the frenzy of despair. More- 
over ashen darts are thrown at the enemy from 
long range ; but the dense mass of the French in 
close order protect themselves with shields locked 
together and keep off the missiles ; thus the archers 
had emptied their quivers in vain and armed only 
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with swords and bucklers must attack troops in 
heavy armour, for they are resolved to sell life 
dearly. 

[When the prince is making his last desperate stand, ilic 
Captal de Bach takes the enemy in the rear.] 

. . Here they find a stout and stubborn resistance. 
The English fall to, so do the French ; their king, 
albeit of youthful years yet, performs great feats ; 
but at length, by a swift turn of fortune’s wheel, the 
prince of Wales dashes upon the foe, and breaking 
their pride, spares the vanquished, and takes the king 
prisoner. 


53 . Another Account of the Battle 

Froissar/, cc. 160- 166. 

1369 - 73 - 

On the Sunday the French king called to 
him the lord Eustace Ribemont, the lord John of 
Landas, and the lord Richard of Beaujeu, and said to 
them : Sirs, ride on before to sec the dealing of 
the Englishmen, and advise well what number they 
be and by what means we may fight with them, 
either a- foot or a-horseback.'’ These three knights 
rode forth, and the king was on a white courser and 
said to his men : Sirs, among you when ye be at 
Paris, at Chartres, at Rouen, or at Orleans, then ye 
do threat the Englishmen and desire to be in arms 
out against them. Now ye be come thereto ; I 
shall now show you them ; now show forth your evil 
will that ye bear them, and revenge your displeasures 
and damages that they have done you, for without 
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doubt we shall fight with them.” Such as heard 
him said : ‘‘ Sir, in God’s name so be it ; that would 
we see gladly.’’ 

Therewith the three knighAs returned again to 
the king, who demanded of them tidings. Then Sir 
Eustace of Ribemont answered for all and said : 
‘‘ Sir, we have seen the Englishmen ; by estimation 
they be two thousand men of arms and four tiiou.sand 
archers and fifteen hundred others. Howbeit the\' 
be in a strong ])lace, and as far as we can imagine 
the}' arc in one battle ; howbeit the}' be wisely 
ordered, and along the way they .have fortified 
.strongly hedges and bushes ; one part of their 
archers are along b}^ the hecig'e, so that none can go 
nor ride that way, but must pass b}^ them, and that 
way must }'e go an ye purpose to fight with them. 
In this hedge there is but one entry and one issue 
by which four horsemen ma}' ride abreast. At the 
end of this hedge, where no man can go nor ride, 
there be men of arms afoot and archers before them 
in manner of a harrow, so that thev' will not be 
lightly discomfited.” Well,” said the king, “ what 
will ye then counsel us to do?” Sir Eustace said : 

Sir, let us be all afoot, except three hundred men 
of arms, well horsed, of the best in your host and 
most hardiest, to the intent that they break somewhat 
and open up the archers ; and then let your battles 
follow on quickly afoot and so fight with their men 
of arms hand to hand. This is the best advice that 
I can give you : if any other think any other way 
better, let him speak,” 

The king said : “ Thus shall it be done.” 

[On the eve of battle the Cardinal of Perigord came to the 
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French king to try and arrange terms of peace ; nothing came 
of it, for the terms he was allowed to offer the English were 
rejected.] 

That night the Frenchmen took their ease ; they 
had provision enough and the Englishmen had great 
default ; they could get no forage, nor could they 
depart thence without danger of their enemies. That 
Sunday the Englishmen made great dykes and 
hedges about their archers to be the more stronger ; 
and on the Monday in the morning the prince and his 
company were ready apparelled as they were before, 
and about the sun-rising in like manner were the 
•Frenchmen, 

When the prince saw that he should have battle 
he said to his men : Now, sirs, though we be but 
a small company, as in regard to the puissance of 
our enemies, let us not be ashamed therefor ; for the 
victory lieth not in the multitude of people, but 
where God will send it. If it fortune that the 
journey be ours, we shall be the most honoured 
people of all the world ; and if we die in our right 
quarrel, I have the king, my father, and brethren, and 
also ye have good friends and kinsmen ; these shall 
revenge us. Therefore, sirs, for God's sake, I require 
you do your devoirs this day ; for if God be pleased 
and Saint George, this day ye shall see me a good 
knight” These words and such other that the prince 
spoke comforted all his people. ... 

Then the battle began on all parts, and the 
battles of the marshals of France approached, 
and they set forth that were appointed to break 
the array of the archers. They entered a-horse- 
back into the way where the great hedges were on 
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both sides set full of archers. As soon as the men 
of arms entered, the archers began to shoot on both 
sides, and did slay and hurt horses and knights, so 
that the horses when they felt the sharp arrows 
would in no wise go fonvard, but drew aback and 
shied and took on so fiercely, that many of them 
fell on their masters, so that for press they could 
not rise again ; insomuch that the marshals' battle 
could never come at the prince. Certain knights 
and squires that were well horsed passed through 
the archers, and thought to approach to the prince, 
but they could not. . . . The battle of the marshals 
began to disorder by reason of the shot of the 
archers with the aid of the men of arms, who came 
in among them and slew of them and did what 
they list, ... So within a short space the marshals’ 
battles were discomfited, for they fell one upon 
another and could not go forth ; and the Frenchmen 
that were behind and could not get forward recoiled 
back and came on the battle of the duke of 
Normandy, which was great and thick and on foot ; 
but anon they began to open behind ; for when they 
knew that the marshals’ battle was discomfited they 
took their horses and departed, he that might best. 
Also they saw a rout of Englishmen coming down 
a little mountain a-horseback, and many archers 
with them, who brake in on the side of the duke’s 
battle. True to say the archers did their company 
that day great advantage ; for they shot so thick 
that the Frenchmen wist not on what side to take 
heed, and little by little the Englishmen won ‘ground 
on them. 

And when the men of arms of England saw 
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that the marshals’ battle was discomfited, and that 
the duke’s battle began to disorder and open, they 
leapt then on their horses, which they had ready by 
them ; then they assembled together and cried : 
** Saint George! Guienne!” and the lord Chandos 
said to the prince : “ Sir, take your horse and ride 
forth ; this journey is yours ; God is this day in 
your hands ; get us to the French king’s battle, for 
there lieth all the sore of the matter. I think 
verily by his valiantness he will not fly ; I trust we 
shall have him by the grace of God and St. George, 
so he be well fought withal ; and, sir, I heard you 
say that this day I should see you a good knight.” 
The prince said : “ Let us go forth ; ye shall not see 
me this day return back ; advance, banner, in the 
name of God and of St George.” 

Then the prince and his company dressed them 
on the battle of the duke of Athens, constable of 
France. There was many a man slain and cast to 
the earth. As the Frenchmen fought in companies 
they cried : “ Mountjoy 1 Saint Denis I ” and the 
Englishmen “ Saint George I Guienne I ” . . . When 
the duke of Normandy’s battle saw the prince 
approach they thought to save themselves, more 
than 800 spears that struck no stroke that day. . . . 
Then the king’s battle came on the Englishmen ; 
there was a sore fight, and many a great stroke 
given and received. ... On the French side king 
John was that day a full right good knight ; if the 
fourth part of his men had done their devoirs as 
well as he did, the journey had been his by all 
likelihood. Howbeit they were all slain and taken 
that were there, except a few that saved themselves, 
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that were with the king. . . . Thus this battle was 
discomfited, and it was in the fields of Maupertuis 
two leagues from Poitiers, on the twenty-second 
day of September the year of our Lord 1356. 


64 . The Prince of Wales entertains the 
French King 


1356. Froissart ^ c. 16S. 

1369-73. 

The same day of the battle at night the prince 
made a supper in his lodging to tile French king 
and to the most part of the French lords that were 
prisoners. The prince made the king and his son, 
the lord James of Bourbon, the lord John d*Artois, 
the earl of Tancarville, the earl of Estampes, the 
earl Dammartin, the earl of Joinville, and the lord 
of Partenay to sit at one board, and other lords, 
knights and squires at other tables ; and always 
the prince served before the king as humbly as he 
could, and would not sit at the king’s board for 
any desire that the king could make, but he said 
he was not sufficient to sit at the table with so 
great a prince as the king ‘ was. But then he 
said to the king : “ Sir, for God’s sake, make none 
evil nor heavy cheer, though God this day did 
not consent to follow your will ; for, sir, surely the 
king my father shall bear you as much honour 
and amity as he may do, and shall accord with 
you so reasonably that ye shall ever be friends 
together after. And, sir, methinks ye ought to re- 
joice though the journey is not as ye would have 
had it, for this day ye have won the high renown 
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of prowess, and have passed this day in valiant- 
ness all other of your party. Sir, I say not this 
to mock you, for all that be on our part}^, that 
saw every man’s deeds, are plainly accorded by 
true sentence to give you the prize and chaplet.” 
Therewith the Frenchmen began to murmur and 
say among themselves how the prince had spoken 
nobly, and that by all estimation he should prove 
a noble man, if God send him life and to persevere 
in such good fortune. 


55 . The Treaty of Bretignv 

1360 Froissart, c. 212. 

1369-73- 

Our brother of France and his son are bound 
and promise to deliver and to leave to us, our heirs 
and successors for ever, the counties, cities, towns, 
castles, fortresses, lands, isles, rents, revenues, and 
other things as followeth, beside that we have and 
hold already in Guienne and Gascony ; that is to 
say, the castle and county of Poitiers and all the 
lands and county of Poitou ; the city and castle 
of Saintes and all the lands and county of Sain- 
tonge, on both sides the river Charentc, with the 
town and fortress of Rochelle and their appurten- 
ances ; the city, town, and castle of Perigord and all 
the country thereto belonging ; the city and castle 
of Limoges and the land and country of Limousin. 

^[Here follow certain other places, as Cahors, Bigorre, and 
Angoulcnie.] 

And if there be in the duchy of Guienne any 
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lords holding any lands within the foresaid bounds, 
they shall do homage to us and all other services 
due and accustomed. Also we shall have and 
hold the county of Ponthieu, the castle and town 
of Calais, the castle, town, and seignory of Merle ; 
the towns, castles, and seignories of Sangates, 
Coulogne, Ham, Walles and Oye, with the lands, 
woods, marshes, rivers, rents, revenues, seignories, 
advowsons of churches, and all other appurtenances 
and places. . . . 

And it hath been agreed that our said brother 
and his eldest son should renounce all manner of 
sovereignty and rights that he should have of any 
of them or for them ; and that we should hold 
them as his neighbour, without any resort or 
sovereignty to our said brother or to the realm of 
France. . . . 

And also it is agreed that likewise we and our 
eldest son expressly renounce all things that ought 
not to be delivered to us by the said treaty, and 
specially of the name and right to the crown of 
France and to the realm and homage and sovereignty 
and domain of the duchy of Normandy, of the 
county of Touraine, and of the counties of Anjou 
and Maine, and the sovereignty and homage of the 
duchy of Brittany. , 
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Review of Authorities 

A short review of the authorities used in the 
compilation of this book is here subjoined (the refer- 
ences in the text refer to the editions lure men- 
tion ed^ : — 

1. The first place is of course taken hy Froissart. 
It is hardly necessary here to decide how far our 
author is indebted to liim whom he delights to call 
his master, Jehan Ic Bel, canon of Liege. Suffice it 
that of all chroniclers Froissart is the most delightful 
and the m6st readable. It was impossible that 
treating of such a mass of detail in such an age he 
should be invariably correct But on the other hand 
we shall not be far wrong in maintaining that his 
general accuracy is remarkable and his good-faith 
unimpeachable. 

Sir John Froissart was born at Valenciennes 
about 1337 and died about 1410. His chief interest 
in England lay in the fact that he was in the service 
of his country-woman, queen Philippa, wife of 
Edward III. The queen died 1369, and Froissart 
spent the rest of his life on the Continent, chiefly in 
PTance. About 1376 he re-wrote the earlier portion 
of his chronicles, and adopted a tone less sympathetic 
towards the Flnglish. The edition here used is the 
first and better known. 

The translation here used is that of lord Berners, 
who was governor of Calais about the year 1530. 

2. He 7 iry Knighton] canon of Leicester, wrote a 
Chronicle extending from 959 to 1366 — in which 
year Knighton died. The Chronicle, with its con- 
tinuation [1377-95], appears in the Rolls Series. 
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3. Adam Mnri;:tntJi \\’as born 12/ 4 and died 
1347. Ilis chronicles are written in a simple, not 
to sa\' bald, style. But they are the work of a man 
who was himscif engaged in the aiTairs he describes — 
having been cmplox’cd on more than oiie occasion as 
king’s cnvo)\. notably to the I’apal Court. He is 
indeed essentially an ccdosiasiical historian, and lus 
remarks concerning church ahairs are of the greatest 
interest. 


4. Jvulu-r/ of :v,nkv/_r, on ti’.c other hand, is at 
heart a soldier ; he delights in describing battles and 
campaigns. Of his life we know nothing save that 


^^52$iescribes himself as registrar of the court of the 
h?rrci^i(shop of Canterbury. His woric breaks off 
justj^tfore Poitiers. Robert of Avesbury as well as 
AdS^OIurimiith have been edited for the Ivolls Series 
by^h^. Haunde Thompson. 

Por Scottish aiTairs of the period the standard 
^^ority is the CJironidc of La/oaw'St. It seems 
to have been written bv a P'ranciscan of Carlisle. 


It is throughout English in tone, but displays a 
singular familiarity with Scottish personages and 
affairs. It covers the ground from 1201 to 1346. 
It was edited by i\Ir. Stevenson in 1839 for the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs. 

Other sources from which e.N:tracts have been taken 


are : — Sfat^itrs of the Reabn ; Rymer’s Focdcra, an 
invaluable collection of documents arranged by 
Thomas Rymer and dedicated to Queen Anne; the 
CJironidc of Geoffrey le BaJcci% ed. by Sir E. M. 
Thompson ; and lastly the most interesting volume of 
Political Poems, edited by Mr. Wright in the Rolls 
Series. The poems here chosen are mostly the work 
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of Laurence IMinot, of whom all we are justified in 
saying is, that he was probably of North -country 
origin and was one of the popular songsters of the 
day. The present editor has not felt himself bound 
to adhere literally to the text of the Poans, 

In addition to the foregoing, the following, from 
which there are no extracts in the present edition, 
will be found of considerable use and interest for 
further reference : — 

1. Flores Plistoriiinnn. Rolls Series. The period 

I 306-J325 is the work of Robert of Reading, 
who died about 1325. 

2. John of Fordnn \d, are. 1384). Ed. by W. F. 

Skene, 7 Vic Historians of Scotland, vols. i. 
and iv. 

“ \’aluable for the study of the relations of Scotland 
and E ngland. • ’ — Gross. 

3. Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward /. and 

Edward 11 . Rolls Series. 2 vols. 

The second volume contains the three following 
works : — 

(^i') Gesia Edwardi dc Carnavon, by a canon of 
Bridlington ; a work valued highly by 
its editor, Dr. Stubbs. 

(h) Pita Edwardi 11 . ascribed, probably wrongly’, 
to a monk of Malmesbury ; the work is 
more or less contemporary. 

The best of the three lives.’’ — Gross. 

if) Vita €t mors Edwardi //., by Thomas -de 
la Moore. The work is said, by Gross 
to bet m extract Baker. 
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4. Joliaunis dc Trokcloz.'c cl Hcnrlci dc Blaucfordc 

Cdironi,:,'! ct , lushdcs, T 259- 1296 ; i ;o;- 1324; 
1392-1406 ; being vol. iii. in the Rolls Series 
edition of the St. Albans Chronicles, 

5. JJ'tdlcr or his con tinner, breaks off 

his C/^;v/ddc just beffjre Crecy. Ed. for 
Eng. Hist. Soc. 

6. The Po/ir/ircf/ico/y of is an interesting com- 

pilation without much contemporary authority. 
As edited in tlie Rolls Scries it contains an 
interesting English translation by John of 
Trevisa — written about the end of the four- 
teenth century. 

7. Jcliau Ic Del. Lcs vrayes Chroiivyucs [ i 3 26 - 1 36 1 ], 

.ed. M. L. Polain. 

“ Tills vrJu:i]»ie work is the basis of the early part of 
Froissart's Chronicles, and constitutes one of the 
most iinportan* sources of infonnation regarding 
the Hmidred Years* Wa.r. Tiic riutlior, a canon 
of .St. Lambert, Lie^c, took part in Edward lll.'s 
exjicdliion against the Scots in 132;, and was 
an admirer of that king.’’ — Gross. 

8. Munlmcnta Guildhallac Londinicnsis, forming part 

of the Rolls Series, is of use from the com- 
mercial and industrial point of view. 

9. Munimenta Acadcmica, also in the Rolls Series, 

give an account of life and studies in the 
University of Oxford during the period. 
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SoMK UsKT'UL Modern Books 

1 . Gaieral 

Grccu^ J. A\ — A ShcM't History of the English People 
(///usfni/ofi 3 vols. Alacmillan. 

Hallam, Hony, — ^Middle Ages. 3 vols. Murray. 
Siithbs^ William, — Constitutional History of England. 
3 vols. Clarendon Press. 

II. Books on the Period ryoj-iy 6 o 

Freeman, E, A, — The reign of Edward HI. [His- 
torical iLssays (first series;.] Macmillan. 

Tills cssav wa.'? a review of Longman's Life and Times 
of ELoard III, 

Gasquef, F, A, — The Great Pestilence, 1348-49. 
Longman, William. — The Life and Times of Edward 
HI. 2 vols. Longmans. 

Maekinnon, James, — The History of Eward III., 
1327-1377* Longmans. 

Pearson, C. H. — English History in the Fourteenth 
Century. Rivingtons. 

\ good sliort account.”— - 

Warhnrton, William. -Edward III. I.ongmans. 
Ashley, IF. J. — Edward III. and His Wars. Nutt. 

'I’his is a volume in the scries, edited by Prof. York 
Powell, called “ English History from Contem- 
porar}" Writers.’' 

III. Books dealing with Special Aspects 
(i.) Army and Navy — 

George, H. B. — Battles of English History\ 
Clarendon Press. 

The best work on this subject.”— (rrm 
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X/io/(fS, A". 11 . — A Histon- of the Royal 
Xav}’, Out of print. 

‘‘'I'luj hii^iDry of ::ie iia\y/‘ — 

W. L. — The Ro\-al Xavy, vol. i. 
Sampson, 

OjfnuK C. — The Art of War, vol. ii. Unwin, 
fii.; Chiiych — 

J cssopp ^Angustit ^, — The Coming of the Friars, 
and other Studies. Unwin. 

A collection of essays (Icaiiiye with monastic, \ illa;^e 
and university life. 

Milman, //. IT, — History of Latin Chris- 
tianity fbk. xi.). 9 vols. Murray. 

Stephens, I[\ Jl'\, and Hnn/, William 

feditors;. — A Hishuy of the English 
Church. Macmillan. 

The fourteenth century is dealt with in vol. iii. (W. 
W. Capes.) 

'AVIkmi completed this series will probably J^ive the 
best general survey of the history of the English 
Church.*’ — o;w.9. 

Wakeman, H. 0 . — An Introduction to the 
History of the Church of England. 
Rivington. 

“ A good ])rief account.” — Cross. 

(iii.) Commerce and Industry — 

Ashley, W. J . — An Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory. 2 vols. 
Longmans. 

“ Vol. i. deals with the manor, gilds, and economic 
legislation ; vol. ii. with the towns, the crafts, 
the woollen industry, the agrarian revolution, the 
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relief of the poor, and the canonist doctrine.'' — 

Cuuninghain^ WUliajn . — The Growth of Eng- 
lish Industry and Commerce, (vol. i.). 
2 vols. Cambridge Press. 

Alien Immigrants in England. 

Sonnenschein. 

Wduablc.’’ — Cross. 

The Commercial Policyof Edward 

III. Royal Hist. Soc. Trans, iv. 197-220. 
RogerSy J. E. T.--A Hi.stoiy of Agriculture 
and Prices in England (vols. i. and ii.). 
6 vols. Clar. lh*ess. 

Six Centuries of Work and Wages: 

The History of English Labour. 2 vols. 
Sonnenschein. 

(iv'.) SorM — 

Jessopp^ A 7 igHSt 7 is . — Studies by a Recluse. 
Unwin. 

A collection of essays on various aspects of medieval 
social life. 

Jiisserand^ J. J , — English Wayfaring L.ife in 
the Middle x\ges. Unwin. 

Traill, H. D. (editor). — Social England; 
A Record of the Progress of the People 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, In- 
dustry, Commerce, Science, Literature, and 
Manners. By various writers. 6 vols. 
Cassell. 

The best general work ; there is a bibliography at 
' , the end of each chapter.” — Gr^^ss. 

13.60 is deait mch in vol ii. 
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I\’'. Bibliographies, 

[As the abo\'e works are necessarily but a few from a great 

mass of authorities, a short list of bibliographies is here given. 

That by Dr. Charles Gross must long remain the standard 

English work.] 

Gamhic}\ James, — Early Chroniclers of Europe. 
England. S.P.C.K. 

A work in three volumes — England, France, and 
Italy. 

“ A good popular account.*’ — Gross, 

Gardiner^ S, A^, and MHllmget\ /. B, — Introduc- 
tion to the Study of English History. Kegan 
Paul 

Part i. is a general sketch of English history by 
S. R. Gardiner; Part ii., by J. B. ^Mullinger, has 
a short critical account of the chief sources. 

Gross^ Charles, — The Sources and Literature of 
English History from the Earliest Times to 
about 1485. Longmans. 

A great work, entirely superseding all other biblio- 
graphies of the sources of English History. 

Somicnschein^ fV, S, — Bibliography of History* 
Sonnenschein, 
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DATE SUMMARY 

[F/jur.'s i)i heavier lype refer to iritmler of eedraef.'] 

(i) Troit/les with the Barons — Piers Gavicston 

1307* Just before his death at Burgh-on-sands, Edward I. had 
banished Piers Gaveston, his son's favourite. On 
becoming' king', Edward JI. recalled Gaveston and 
made him carl of Cornwall ( 2 ). 

130S. The barons grow jealous of Ga\ eston ; under the 
leadership of Thomas of Lancaster, the king’s cousin 
( 2 ), they demand his dismissal. Edward pre- 
tends to yield ; Gaveston is nominally banished ; 
really only sent to Ireland as governor of that 
countiy. 

1309. Parliament presents a long list of grievances. 

1310. Gaveston returns ( 2 ). 

Lords Ordtdners (a council of twenty-one peers and 
prelates) arc appointed for one year to regulate the 
royal household, and propose reforms. 

Edward II. makes a fruitless e.vpcdition against 
Scotland. 

1 31 1. The Lords Ordainers present the Ordinances ( 4 ). 

The king promises to reform but breaks his word. 

1312. Armed rising against Gaveston; he falls into the 

hands of Warwick, and is beheaded at Blacklow 
PI ill (2 and 3 ). 

1313. Xominal reconciliation between the king- and barons. 

Rise of new fav-ourites, the Despensers, (father 
and son). The son is married by Edward-'s influence 
to eldest daughter of the late earl of Gloucester. 


(2) The Fall of English Power in Scotland 

1314. By his indolence and incapacity Edward had allowed all 
the strongholds in Scotland to fall into Bruce’s hands, 
except only Stirling. To relieve this he goes north 
with a large army. Battle of Bannockburn ; total 
rout of Edward^s army (5 and 6). 
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.'3) THO^JAS 0i‘ Lancastkr 

Lancaster, who had roiusoti to north (8' 
with Eciwani, uses the ji^eneral (,:ontc:npl for t’ne kir.^ 
as a iiicar.5 of sef'Lirin;^ iiis own advanceirx-nl. 

1315. A great hiniino and cattle niLa-rain. 

r3i6. ]-anc.'istcr becomes head of the I'loyal Council; he 
is not able to make many iniprovements. as he is 
hantpci'ea by the hostility of the king, the jealousy 
of the nobles, am: the distracted state of the country. 
This is made worse in the north by Scoriisb raids. 

I 3 I S. A Parliament held at York settles the difieronces between 
Lancaster and the king. Improvements in juilicial 
procedure are brought about by tho* ,y’' 

Scots capture Berwick. 

1319. Tlie jealousy between Edward 11. and Lancaster makes 
the artercept to recapture Berwick a failure. 'Priice 
with the Scots. Lancaster's power shaken. 


4 Frf.stt Favouritfa and ^iokf. Rfiifli tons 

1320. Eciward encourages the Despensers. 

1321. Lancaster persuades I'kariiamcnt to banish the De- 

spensers and declare their lands forfeit 10;. 

1322. Edward gathers a force and marches against Lancaster 

and his ally Mortimer. Fie gets between them. 
}tlonimer submits. The Despensers are recalled. 
Lancaster is defeated at Borrougiibridge, captured, 
and executed at Pontefract. Mortimer is im- 
prisoned (12-14). 

The Ordinances repealed by a statute which asserts 
the priiK:iple of constitutional government by the 
king, peers, and commons acting together (14). 

1323. Truce with Scotland. 

1324. Mortimer escapes to France. 

1325. Edward II. had been summoned to France to do 

homage for his French possessions. He sends his 
queen, Isabella, to represent him. She joins 
Mortimer and begins to plot against the Despensers. 
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(5) Ttie Government in the Hands of Mortimer 

1326. The Queen and ^^ol•timel• land in Englanci, l)nnging 

the youTT^' Prince of Wales with them ( 15 ). 
Edward II. and the Despensers llee westwards. 
They are soon taken prisoners : the Despensers 
hanged ; the king imprisoned ( 17 ). 

1327. Parliament deposes P 2 dward II.; Edward III. is 

crowned. Government really rests in the hands of 
the queen and Mortiinor ( 18 ). 

1 11 r der of Edward 1 1 . 

132S. Edward III. marries Philippa of Hainaiilt. 

Pcavc of Northampton recognise.s the independ- 
ence of Scotland ( 20 ). David (soji of Robert 
liriice) marries Edward’s sister. 

Death of Charles I\’. He is succeeded by 
Philip M. of \Mloi.s. PMward III. puts forward his 
claim, but in 

1329. .Miandons it by going to France and doing homage to 

Philip VI. for his French fiefs. 

Baronial rebellion against Mortimer, who had 
become unpopular for making peace with llie 
Scots. Death of Robert IJruce ( 21 ). 

1330. Edward III, arrests Mortimer at Nottingham; he is 

tried and e.\cciited (22). 


(6) War with Scotland leads to Trouble 
WITH f ' range 

1332. Edward Baliol is crowned king of Scotland, but 

cannot remain in the country. 

1333. Edward III. goes with an army to help him, and wins 

the battle of Halidon Hill ( 23 ). 

1334. Balliol again driven out ( 25 ). 

1336. Philip AT., to help the Scots, invades Gascony. 

1336. Edward re-asserts his fathers claim to' sovereignty of 

the sea ( 9 ). 

1337. David Bruce established as king of Scotland. 
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(7) The Hundred Years’ War — First Period 
TO Treaty ot Bretignv 

Causes ( i ) alliance between Scotch and F rench ; 
(2) the French king's attack on Gtiienne, the centre 
of the wine trade; (3: the hostility between 
France and Flanders, which threw Flanders into 
alliance with Edward ill., just as Scotland helped 
Philip VI. ; (4) the desire on the part of the 
English king to gain more infiuence in Flanders, 
which was the home of the weaving industry* and 
the natural market for English wool ( 27 ). 

The claim to the French throne is a pretext 
whereby Edward could bind his allies together ( 28 ) 
and profess that he ^vas in the riglit ; it was never 
seriously pressed (contrast with Henry \\), 

1 340. Battle of Sluys (30 and 31 ), an ‘‘archer” battle; compare 

Falkirk, Cre^y, Poitiers ; contrast Bannockburn. 

The early period of the war is barren (32 and 33 ). 
Edward gets no help from his Flemish or German 
allies. 

1341. King on his return removes his chief ministers, appoint- 

ing for the first time a lay chancellor, Sir Robert 
Bourchier ( 34 ). 

1341-45. War in Brittany; England supports John ^Montfort, 
and France Charles of Blois in their claims to the 
duchy. 

1346. Campaign of Cregy. Edward III. should have been 
cut off on his march from Normandy towards 
Flanders ( 38 ), but the French were careless, despising 
his small force. The English fought on foot ; the 
French attacked when their men were tired; the 
Genoese crossbow men were made ineffective by 
a shower of rain, and their bolt was inferior in 
range to the English longbow. The English archers 
really won the battle, but the Black Prince was for 
a time hard pressed ( 39 ). 

This battle, marks the decline of the feudal 
cavalry and the rise of the foot-soldiers in military 
importance. 

Scots defeated at Neville’s Cross (41 and 42 ). 
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1347. Capture of Calais; the town was the key to Flanders 

and the wool trade (43). 

1348. Complaints of Parliament against the king's methods of 

raising money, especially by increasing the customs. 

(S) Thi-: lU.ACK Dkath 

] 349. The lllack Death : nearly half the population died 
>■44 and 45 ). This marks the beginning of great social 
changes. Scarcity of food leads to a rise in prices ; 
consequently the labourers seek for more wages. 

The Council tries to check this by an Ordinance 
of Labourers ( 46 ). 

1350. The Ordinance of Labourers is made a statute with 

additional penalties ( 48 ). It aims at (i) lixing 
prices and wnges at the rates current before the lllack 
Death ( 49 ; : i'2)- preventing labourers from lea\-ing 
llicir own employment in search of more profitable 
nork. 

This policy leads (i) to the peasant revolt ; (2)' to 
the enclosing of open fields and the gron-th of sheep 
lanning ; (3) to the eventual decay of \ illeinage (sec 
part ii. 30 , etc.). 

1351. Growing jealousy of the power of the pope in England ; 

Statute of Frovisors passed to limit the pope's 
power of [)atronage (cf. 36 ). 

1352. Statute of ircasons passed, 

1353. Statute of Praemunire, by which it is foi'bidden tr) 

carry suits out of the kingdom. ('Phis hostility to 
the pope further developed by WVcIif and the 
Lollards, see part ii. 43 - 47 .) 

1354. Ordinance of the Staple. 

(9) The War renewed — Campaign of PoniERs 

1555. 'Fhe war had languished, partly owing to the weakness 
of England after the lllack Death. There had been 
a truce with occasional breaks since 1347 ; in 1354 
John of Gaunt had tried to negotiate a lasting peace 
through the good offices of the pope. 

In this year the English had again three armies 
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in the tield. The French hesitate to fig-ht in the 
open. The Elack Prince raids the valley of the 
Garonne ( 51 ). 

1356. The Black Prince, intercepted by a French army much 

larger than his own, hghts at Poitiers. The French 
attack on foot ; but the English archers, sheltered by 
a hedge, beat oft the attack. A counter-attacic of 
the English, coupled with a charge of horse on the 
French left, wins the day. John II. of France and 
his son taken prisoner ( 52 , 53, and 54). 

1357. Edward refuses tribute to the pope. 

David Bruce released. 

1358. Papal envoys are executed in England for breaking the 

law of the land, 

1359. John of Gaunt (fourth son of Edward III.) mames 

Blanche, heiress of the house of Lancaster, and 
takes over the title. 

English advance on Paris. 

1 360. Treaty of Bretigny ; Edward received in full sovereignty 

Aquitaine, including Gascony, Guienne, Poitou, and 
Saintonge ; he retained Calais and Ponthieu ; he 
gave up his claim to the duchy of Normandy and to 
the French throne ( 55 ). 
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PART II 

INTRODUCTION 

The latter half of the fourteenth ce*ntury was a 
period of disappointment. The glories of Crecy and 
Poitiers faded away ; the more substantial gains of 
the Treaty of Bretigny vanished also. Edward III. 
himself, who had been in his earlier days the idol 
of his people — “careful, loving, and anxious” for 
his subjects’ welfare as Walsingham describes him — 
was now becoming worn-out and listless, of no 
account in government. Power passed into the 
hands of his son, John of Gaunt, an ambitious and 
selfish man at the head of a set of greedy followers, 
who misused the money of the kingdom and mis- 
managed the war with France. And all attempts 
to set matters right failed. The Commons in the 
Good Parliament indeed showed a praiseworthy 
desire for reform, but the Commons were not yet 
strong enough to stand by themselves. The House 
sat for too short a time ; the members were too 
easily won over or frightened ; the sheriffs had too 
much power over the elections ; the great offenders 
were too powerful, or too near the throne, to be 
punished. Thus Parliament's action was fitful and 
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uncertain ; we have indeed a “ Good” Parliament, 
but we have also a “ Merciless ” Parliament Each 
really reflects the character of the man who inspires 
its action. One is “Merciless” because Gloucester 
makes it so ; the other is “ Good ” because it is 
under the guidance of the Black Prince. 

And the Black Prince himself was the greatest 
disappointment of all. Never was there an heir to 
the throne who inspired greater hopes. To those 
who knew him he was the model of Chivalry — 

^ A very perfect gentle knight. 

Men expected that he would be the support of his 
father’s declining years, a worthy successor to him 
when he died. Unluckily none of these hopes were 
realised. The prince, broken down with a lingering 
disease, died before his father. All the early promise 
was shattered ; all his triumphs in France were lost ; 
all his hopes were unattained ; he left behind him a 
kingdom a prey to misgovernment, and a son at the 
mercy of self-seeking and jealous relations. 

Richard II, was the heir to a rich legacy of 
troubles. First there was the curse of the .war with 
France, which was always demanding more men and 
more money, and yet went steadily from one failure 
to another. Then, as was always the case with a 
minor on the throne, there were bitter quarrels among 
the king’s uncles and cousins. First, John of Gaunt 
plotted to usurp the throne. Even when Gaunt’s 
influence had declined, another uncle, Thomas of 
Gloucester, and a number of turbulent barons con- 
tinued to hold the reins of power. By waiting his 
time and dividing his enemies, Richard indeed 
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seemed to overcome them ; but the house of Lan- 
caster proved too strong for him in the end, and 
what John of Gaunt had schemed, his son, Henry 
of Bolingbroke, won at last 

Yet beside the odium of an unsuccessful war 
and the misery of baronial intrigues and rebellion, 
Richard II.’s reign had other difficulties. Wyclif 
represented only too truly the enmity which the 
nation felt towards the Church. The bishops were 
worldly men, busy in politics, careless of their reli- 
gious duties ; the friars were often ’^"mbugs, who 
interfered between the priest and his parish ; the 
monasteries were quite apart from the world, inter- 
ested mainly in gathering riches ; the popes seemed 
either heedless of the wrongs that were done, or, worse 
still, open encouragers of them. All this called for 
reform, and the nation was with Wyclif when he 
pressed for it. Unluckily it is one thing to cry 
out for reforms ; it is another and a far more difficult 
thing to get men to agree on the right way of making 
them. Wyclifs preaching and the poor priests 
whom he sent out made men discontented, but not 
united in their discontent And the disaster of the 
Great Schism, when there was one pope. Urban VI., 
at Rome, and another, Clement VIL, at Avignon, 
each proclaiming himself Christs Vicar and each 
calling the other Antichrist, caused Wyclif to go 
beyond his cries for mere reform. It made him 
deny the authority of the pope altogether. This 
was indeed going too far for the general body of 
Englishmen. They were not ready to give up their 
old beliefs. Still Wyclif had many followers, the 
Lollards ; and hence came fresh trouble. For the 
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first time in our history England was vexed with 
heretics. Their number was large, unknown, grow- 
ing. They became a distinct danger to the peace of 
the kingdom. 

And last and worst of all was the crop of 
troubles that sprang from the Black Death. The 
landowners had set themselves to prevent any rise 
in prices or wages. Parliament, which was after all 
only the landowners under another name, had passed 
a series of Statutes of Labourers to try to prevent 
the villeins leaving their homes and seeking higher 
wages. But ' as the penalties in these statutes 
became more and more ferocious, it was clear that 
they were failures. Then the lords grew more strict 
in exacting services of labour, instead of granting 
leave to pay a sum of money in commutation of 
them. This, and an unjust poll-tax, set the country 
in a flame. The Peasants’ Rising followed. Richard’s 
courage and the hesitation of a mob that had lost 
its leader, and had no very clear idea of what it 
wanted, saved the day. But many of the peasants 
were afterwards put to death, and the Government 
did nothing to redeem their promises. Thus, though 
the results of the Rising were in the end good, since 
they led to the abolition of .serfdom, yet at the time 
they were disastrous : they left the poor inflamed 
against the rich, the labourer angry and suspicious 
against his lord. 

In the midst of all these troubles the character 
of the king himself has remained a matter of dispute. 
It is hard to say which of his acts were his own, what 
share falls to his ministers. Undoubtedly he showed 
courage and coolness, worthy of his father, in the 
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great scene at Smithfield, when Tyler lay at his 
feet, and when the bows of the mob were bent on 
him ; he governed well in the eight years from 1389 
onward. His overthrow of the Lords Appellant may 
have been ruthless, but it was probably wise. He 
tried to make himself absolute, but a despotic ruler 
was better than a weak king and a time of baronial 
revolt. That the danger which threatened him was 
real is shown plainly enough in 1399. At the 
same time from the ease with which his cousin, 
Henry of Bolingbroke, overthrew him we must 
gather that he was unpopular. It is impossible to 
believe that he would have yielded so tamely had 
he had a chance of resisting. We may remember 
the desperate struggle which took place before 
Henry VI. was cast from the throne, and yet 
Richard II. fell without a battle, without a blow. 
There was doubtless some good reason that none, 
save a favourite or two, was found to support him. 


G. T. W. 
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CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 

1 . The Us1{ of the English Language l\ 
THE Law Courts 

1362. Stafiiies ^ i. 375, 

Because it is often showed to the king* by the 
prelates, dukes, earls, barons, and all the commonalty 
of the great mischiefs which have happened to 
divers of the realm, because the laws, customs, and 
statutes of the realm be not commonly holden and 
kept in the same realm, for that they be pleaded, 
showed, and judged in the French tongue, which is 
much unknown in the said realm, so that the people 
which do implead or be impleaded in the king’s court 
and in the courts of other have no knowledge nor 
understanding of that which is said for them or 
against them by their serjeants and other pleaders ; 
and that reasonably the said laws and customs the 
rather shall be perceived and known and better 
understood in the tongue used in the said realm, 
and by so much every man of the said realm may 
the better govern himself without offending of the 
law, and the better keep, save, and defend his heritage 
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and possessions ; and in divers regions and countries 
where the king, the nobles, and others of the said 
realm have been, good governance and full right is 
done to every person, because that their laws and 
customs be learned and used in the tongue of the 
country ; the king, desiring the good governance 
and tranquillity of his people, and to put out and 
eschew the harms and mischiefs which do or may 
happen in this behalf by the occasions aforesaid, 
hath ordained and established by the assent afore- 
said that all pleas which shall be pleaded in any 
courts whatsoever, before any of his justices whatso- 
ever, or in his other places, or before any of his 
other ministers whatsoever, or in the courts and 
places of any other lords whatsoever within the 
realm, shall be pleaded, showed, defended, answered, 
debated, and judged in the English tongue, and that 
they be entered and enrolled in Latin. And that 
the laws and customs of the same realm, terms and 
processes, be holden and kept, as they be and have 
been before this time. . . . And it is accorded by 
the assent aforesaid that this ordinance and Statute 
of Pleading begin and hold place at the fifteenth of 
S. Hilary next coming. 


2 . Examples of English written alout this 
Time 

I. The nuD'ye Wonies of the Hoost to Chaucer 

Prol. to ‘‘ Rime of Sir Topas {cP, Skeat). 
Circ. 1387. 

Whan seyd was al this miracle, every man 
As sobre was, that wonder was to se, 



s EXAMPLES OF EXCiLISH 

Til that our Iloste japen tho bigan, 
And than at erst he loked vp-on me, 



Chaucer. 

(MS. Ilarl. 4866, Brit. Mus.). 


And seyde thus, “ What man artow ? quod he ; 
“ Thou lokest as thou woldest fynde an hare, 

For eucr vp-on the ground I sc thee stare. 
A])proche neer, and loke vp merily.’’ 



13S7 EXA^rrLES OF KXGLISTT 9 

Now war vow, sirs, and lat this man haiie place ; 
He in the waast is shape as wel as I ; 

He semeth eluish by his contenaunce, 

For vn to no wight doth he daliaunce. 


2. Chaucer to the Readers of the Canterbury Tales 

Ct?r, 13S7. 

Now prcN’e 1 to hem aile that herken this litel 
tretise or reden it, that if ther be an\’ thing in it 
that liketh hem, that thcrof they thanken our Lord 
Jesu Crist, of whom procedeth all ^witte and all 
godenesse ; and if ther be any thing that displeseth 
hem, I preye hem also that they arrette it to the 
defaiite of myn unkonning, and not to my willc, that 
wold fayn have seyde better if I hadde had konning; 
for our boke seyth, all that is writen, is writen for 
OLire doctrine, and that is m\m entente. Wdicrfore I 
beseke you mekely for the mercie of God that }’e 
preye for me, that Crist have mercie of me, and 
foryeve me my giltes, and grauntc me grace of 
verray penance, confession and satisfaction to don 
in this present lif, thorgh the benigne grace of him, 
that is king of kinges and prest of alle prestes, that 
bought us with the precious blode of his herte so 
that I mote ben on of hem atte the last day of dome 
that shullen be saved. 

3. The Vision of William on the Malvern Hills 

ProL Piers the P hie man p IVill, Langhmd icd. Skeat). 

1362. 

In a somer seson • whan soft was the .sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes • as I a shepe were, 



lo THE DISUSE OF ARCHER V 1363 

In habite as an heremite • unhol}' of workes, 
Went wyde in ]?is world • wondres to here. 

Ac on a i\Iay mornynge • on Malverne hulles, 

Ale byfel a ferly • of fairy, me thou^te ; 

I was wery forwandred • and went me to reste 
Vnder a brode banke • bi a bornes side, 

And as I lay and lened • and Joked in ]’e wateres 
I slombred in a slepyng • it sweyued so merye. 


3 . The Disuse of Archery 

1363. 1 'mu slated from Liii in of Rymc)\ Foedcraf 

iii. 704. 

The king to the lord - lieutenant of Kent, 
greeting : 

Whereas the people of our realm, gentle and 
simple alike, were wont formerly in their games to 
practise skill in archery, — whence, by the help of 
God, it is well known that high honour and advan- 
tage came unto our realm, and no mean advantage 
to ourselves in our feats of war, — and that now, the 
said skill in archery having fallen almost wholly into 
disrepute, our people give themselves up to the 
throwing of stones and of wood and of iron ; and 
some to handball and football and hockey ; and to 
coursing and cock-fighting ; and some even to other 
unseemly sports that be less useful and manly ; 
whereby our realm — which God forbid — will soon, as 
it appeareth, be stripped of archers : 

We, wishing that a fitting remedy be found in 
this matter, do hereby command you that, in all places 
in your county, liberties or no liberties, wheresoever 
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you shall see fit, you have proclamation made to this 
effect : that every man in the same county, sobeit he 
be able-bodied, shall, upon holidays, make use, in his 
games, of bows and arrows, and learn and practise 
archery : 

Moreover, that you prohibit all and sundry in our 
name from such stone, wood, and iron throwing; 
handball, football, or hockey ; coursing and cock- 
fighting ; or other such idle games ; under penalty 
of imprisonment. 


4 . Don Pedro and his brother Henry 

. . FrozssarL cc: 229-231. 

'364- ,369.73. 

. . . The same season there was a king in Castile 
called Don Pedro, who was full of marvellous opinions, 
and he was rude and rebel against the commandments 
of Holy Church, and in mind to subdue all his 
Christian neighbours, kings, and princes, and especially 
the king of Aragon, called Pedro, who was a good 
Christian prince, and had as then taken from him 
part of his realm, thinking to have all the remnant. 
Also this king, Don Pedro of Castile, had three 
bastard brethren ; the eldest was called Henry, the 
second Don Tello, and the third Sancho. This king 
Don Pedro hated them so, that he would not suffer 
them to come in his sight, and oftentimes, if he 
might have gotten them, he would have stricken off 
their heads. This bastard Henry was a right hardy 
and a valiant knight, and had long been in France 
and pursued the war there and served the French 
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king, who loved him right entirely. King Don Pedro, 
as the common bruit ran, had put to death the 
mother of the children, wherewith they were right 
sore displeased, and good cause why. Also beside 
that, he had put to death and exiled divers great 
lords of the realm of Castile ; he was so cruel and 
so without shame that all his men feared, doubted, 
and hated him as far as they durst. . . . Whereof great 
complaints came daily to our holy father the pope, 
requiring him to find some remedy. 

[As Don Pedr-o refused to hearken to the admonitions of the 
pope, it was determined to depose him.] 

Then the king of Aragon, who hated the king 
of Castile, was sent for, and also Henry the bastard 
of Spain, to come to Avignon to the pope; and 
when they were come, the pope made Henry the 
bastard legitive and lawful to obtain the realm of 
Castile, and Don Pedro cursed and condemned by 
sentence of the pope, and there the king of Aragon 
said how he would open the passage through his 
country’' and provide victuals and purveyances for 
all manner of people and men of war that would 
pursue to go into Castile to confound king Don 
Pedro and to put him out of his realm. Of this ordi- 
nance was the French king right joyous, and did his 
pain to help to get out of prison Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, who was prisoner with Sir John Chandos, 
and paid for his ransom a hundred thousand franks ; 
part thereof paid the French king and the pope, and 
Henry the bastard paid the residue. The men of war 
were to the number of thirty thousand, — all of accord 
and of one alliance — having great desire to put king 
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Don Pedro out of the realm of Castile, and to make 
king the earl of Asturge, his brother Henry the 
bastard. 

[Don Pedro is forced to fl}", accompanied by a faithful knight 
called Ferrant de Castro ; after some hesitation and many 
adventures they take refuge in the castle of Corogne. Ferrant 
advises him to seek aid from England. He accordingly writes 
to the Black Prince. The prince upon receipt of the letters 
holds a council and asks advice ; the character of Don Pedro is 
pointed out to him, and the opinion of the council is all against 
giving help to Don Pedro.] 

. . . But to these words the prince answered thus, 
saying ; “ Lords, I think and believe certainly that ye 
counsel me truly to the best of your powers. I know 
well and am well informed of the life and state of 
this king Don Pedro, and know well that without 
number he hath done many evil deeds, whereby now 
he is confounded. But the cause present that 
moveth and giveth us courage to be willing to aid 
him, is as I shall show you. It is not convenable 
that a bastard should hold a realm in heritage, and 
put out of his own realm his brother, rightful inheritor 
to the land ; the which thing all kings and kings* 
sons should in no wise suffer nor consent to, for it is 
a great prejudice against the state royal ; and also 
beside that, the king my father and this king Don 
Pedro hath a great season been allied together by 
great confederations, wherefore we are bound to aid 
him in cause that he require and desire us so to do.*’ 
Thus the prince was moved in his courage to aid 
and comfort this king Don Pedro in his trouble. 
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5. Of the Letters that the Prince wrote 
TO King Henry 


1367- 


Froissart, c. 236. 

1369-73- 


Edward, by the grace of God, prince of Wales 
and Aquitaine, to the right honourable and renowned 
Henry, earl of Trastemar, who at this present time 
calleth himself king of Castile. Sith it is so that 
ye have sent to us your letters by your herald, 
wherein werd’ cbntained divers articles, making 
mention how ye would gladly know why we take 
to our friend and lover your enemy our cousin the 
king Don Pedro, and by what title we make you 
war and are entered with an army royal into Castile, 
we answer thereto : know ye for truth it is to sustain 
the right and to maintain reason, as it appertaineth 
to all kings and princes so to do, and also to enter- 
tain the great alliances that the king of England 
my dear father and king Don Pedro have had long 
together. And because ye are renowned a right 
valiant knight, we would gladly, an we could, accord 
you and him together ; and we shall do so much to 
our cousin Don Pedro that ye shall have a great part 
of the realm of Castile, but as for the crown and 
heritage, ye must renounce. Sir, take counsel in 
this case ; and as for our entering into Castile, we 
will enter thereas we think best at our own pleasure. 
Written at Logrono, the thirtieth day of March. 
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6. Of the Battle of Najara. 

, Frotssart, cc, 237, 2 38 . 

1369-73* 

This was a marvellous dangerous battle, and 
many a man slain and sore hurt. The commons of 
Spain according to the usage of their country with 
their slings they did cast stones with great violence 
and did much hurt, the which at the beginning 
troubled greatly the Englishmen ; but when their 
cast was past, and that they felt -the'^ sharp arrows 
light among them, they could no longer keep their 
array. With king Henry in his battle were many 
noble men of arms, as well of Spain as of Lisbon, of 
Aragon and of Portugal, who acquitted them right 
nobly and gave it not up so lightly, for valiantly 
they fought with spears, javelins, and swords ; and 
on the wing of king Henry’s battle there were certain 
well mounted, who always kept the battle in good 
order ; for if the battle opened or brake array in any 
side, then they were ever ready to help to bring 
them again into good order. So these Englishmen 
and Gascons or they had the advantage, they bought 
it dearly, and won it by noble chivalry and great 
prowess of arms ; and for to say truth, the prince 
himself was the chief flower of chivalry of all the 
world, and had with him as then right noble and 
valiant knights and squires.- . . , There was none that 
fained to fight valiantly, and also they had good 
cause why; for there were of Spaniards and of 
Castile more than a hundred thousand men in 
harness, so that by reason of their great number 
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it was long or they could be overcome. King Don 
Pedro was greatly chafed, and much desired to meet 
with the bastard his brother, and said : “ Where is 
that caitiff that calleth himself king of Castile?’* 
And the same king Henry fought right valiantly 
whereas he was, and held his people together right 
marvellously, and said : “ Ah ! ye good people, ye 
have crowned me king, therefore help and aid me to 
keep the heritage that you have given me.” So that 
by these words and such other as he spake that day 
he caused many to be right hardy and valiant, where- 
fore they abode on the field, so that because of their 
honour they would not fly from the place. The 
battle that was best fought and longest held together 
was the company of Sir Bertrand du GuescHn, for 
there were many noble men of arms who fought and 
held together to -their powers, and there was done 
many a noble feat of arms. . . . 

When the Spaniards could not sustain nor defend 
them any longer, but began to fly away in great fear 
without any good array or order toward the city of 
Najara, and when the king saw the mischief and 
discomfiture of his people and that he saw no 
recovery, then he called for his horse and mounted 
thereon and put himself among them that fled, 

. . . Then the Englishmen and Gascons leapt a- 
horseback and began to chase the Spaniards, who 
fled away sore discomfited to the great river, . . . 
So this was a hideous and a terrible discomfiture, 
and specially on the river-side there was many a 
man slain ; and it was said, as I heard after reported 
of some of them that were there present, that one 
might have seen the water that ran by Najara to be 
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of the colour of red with the blood of man and horse 
that were there slain. This battle was between 
Najara and Navaret in Spain the year of the incar- 
nation of our Lord Jesu Christ a thousand three 
hundred three score and six, the third day of April, 
the which was on a Saturday. 

7 . Summoning of Prince of Wales to Paris 

- Froissart, c. 243. 

1369-73. 

** Charles, by the grace of God", French king, to 
our nephew the prince of Wales and Aquitaine, send 
greeting. So it is that divers prelates, barons, 
knights, universities, commonalties and colleges of 
the marches and limitations of the country of Gas- 
cony, beside divers others of the duchy of Aquitaine, 
are drawn and are come to our court to have 
right of certain griefs and troubles unlawful, that you 
by feeble counsel and simple information have been 
in purpose to do to them, of the which we have 
marvel. Therefore to withstand and to remedy the 
same matters we are so conjoined to them, that by 
our royal majesty and seignory we command you to 
come into our city of Paris in proper person, before 
us in our chamber of our peers, and there to do right 
on the foresaid complaints and griefs, moved by you 
to do on your people, who claimeth to have their 
resort into our court, and that this be not failed in, 
as hasty wise as ye can after the sight or hearing of 
these letters. In witness whereof to these presents 
we have set our seal. Given at Paris the twenty- 
fifth day of January.” 
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When the prince of Wales had read this letter, 
he had great marvel and shook his head and beheld 
fiercely the Frenchmen. And when he had a little 
studied, he answered in this manner ; “ Sirs, we will 
gladly go to Paris to our uncle, sith he hath sent thus 
for us ; but I assure you that shall be with bassenet on 
our head and sixty thousand men in our company.’’ 

Then the two Frenchmen kneeled down and said : 

Dear sir, for God’s sake, take patience, and take 
not this appeal in so great despite nor be not dis- 
pleased with us.” 

. . . “ Nay,” quoth the prince, sirs I am not 
displeased with you, but with them that sent you 
hither ; and the king your master is not well coun- 
selled to concern himself with our subjects, or to 
make himself judge where he hath nothing to do nor 
no manner of right. For it shall be well showed 
that at the rendering and putting in possession of 
the king my father into the duchy of Aquitaine, he 
quitted all manner of resorts ; for all they that hath 
caused this appeal to be had against me hath none 
other resort of right but into the court of England, 
before the king my dear father ; and or it shall be 
otherwise, I ensure you it shall cost a hundred 
thousand men’s lives.” 


8. Sack of Limoge.s 

j Froissart, c. 283. 

' i3^»9-73- 

Then the prince, the duke of Lancaster, the 
earl of Cambridge, the earl of Pembroke, and all 
the other with their companies entered into the 
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cit\% and all other foot-men, read}* apparelled to 
do evil, and to [jill and rob the cit\’, and to slay 
men, women, and children, for so it was com- 
manded them to do. it was great pity to see the 
men, women, and children that kneeled down on 
their knees before the prince for mercy ; but he was 
so inllamcd with ire, that he took no heed to them, 
so that none was heard, but all put to death, as tliey 
were met withal, and such as were nothing culpable. 
There was no piU’ taken of the poor people, who 
wrought never no manner of treason, yet they bought 
it dearer than the great personages, such as had 
done the evil and trespass. There was not so hard 
a heart within the city of Limoges, an if he had 
any remembrance of God, but that wept piteously 
for the great mischief that they saw before their 
e\'cs ; for more than three thousand men, women, 
and children were slain and beheaded that day. 
God have merc}^ on their souls, for I trow* they were 
martyrs. And thus entering into the city a certain 
company of Englishmen entered into the bishop’s 
palace and there they found the bishop ; and so 
they brought him to the prince’s presence, who 
beheld him right fiercely and felly, and the best 
word he could have of him was, how he would have 
his head stricken off, and so he was had out of his 
sight. 

9. Dis;aster.s in France 

Traiishitcd jyom Latin of Waisingham^ 

"‘" 'Hist. Angir i-3i5- 
Bcforc 1394 - 

In the year 1373, John, duke of Lancaster, the 
king’.s son, and brother of the prince of Wales. 
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crossed over to France with a great army to tiy his 
fortune there a second time. So he marched by way 
of Paris to Burgundy, and indeed through the 
length of France, meeting none willing or daring to 
offer resistance. But in this expedition he inflicted 
practically no loss upon the French, except that he 
set some towns and places to ransom ; but otherwise 
he hurt none of the enemy. At last he retired with 
his army from P^rance — where there were abundant 
provisions and sumptuous meals to be had every day 
— and advanced into the uninhabited Auvergnes, 
where there toulll be found neither provisions for 
the men nor fodder for the horses ; accordingly con- 
siderable numbers of his army there perished from 
hunger and pestilence, while the horses were nearly 
all lost. At last, sick at heart from his misfortune, 
he entered Aquitaine, and so arrived at Bordeaux. 
P'or whereas when he entered P'rance at Calais he 
had had more than thirty thousand horses with him, 
now he brought very few alive with him to Bordeaux ; 
and there might be seen a sorry sight — soldiers of 
name and birth, once dainty and rich in English 
lands, now with their men and baggage lost, begging 
their bread ; and there was no man to give them. 
P'or indeed the land had been ravaged before their 
arrival by the P^rench, and so had remained untilled 
till then. None the less the duke .spent the winter 
there. Now a day of battle had been named between 
himself and the duke of Anjou for the following 
tenth of April in the neighbourhood of Toulouse. 
But in the meantime a truce had been made between 
the two realms from the present time to the twenty- 
filth of May next following ; somewhat insecurely, 
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according to all accounts, as it was made unbeknown 
to the king of England. When the appointed day 
arrived, a great French army was there ready, under 
the command of the said duke of Anjou ; but all 
the same the duke of Lancaster held aloof from 
battle on that day, to the no small disgrace and 
reproach of the English, inasmuch as the French 
boasted that the}’* had been ready in the field on the 
appointed day to await the approach of those who 
did not come. Wherefore they greatly reviled the 
English, calling them traitors, cravens, and cowards. 
Such was the result of this expedifeion. ' 

10 . Supplies Refused 

Translated from Latin of Walsingham^ 

‘ Hist AngV^ i. 320. 

Before 1394. 

In the year of grace 1376, at the beginning of 
the month of May, king Edward caused a full parlia- 
ment to be holden at Westminster ; and therein, 
after wonted custom, he did ask certain supplies 
from the Commons for the defence of his realm ; 
but those of the Commons said in reply that they 
were exceeding weary by reason of such imposts, 
and maintained truly that they could no longer bear 
such burdens without sore hurt to themselves. For 
it was abundantly evident to them that the king had 
enough for the defence of his realm, if so be the 
realm had been wisely and faithfully governed ; but 
so long as such rule were held in the realm as at 
this present time owing to evil men in office, it would 
never flourish in prosperity or wealth. And they 
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offered to prove this beyond dispute ; and if after 
this proof it should be found that the king were in 
any further need, they would help him according to 
their ability. Now in the conduct of the matter 
many facts were brought forward concerning the 
king’s friends, and especially concerning lord Latimer, 
his treasurer, who ruled the king with most evil 
governance. Wherefore the diike of Lancaster, 
lord Latimer, and many other high officers of the 
king were removed and others chosen in their places. 


11 . The Good Parliament 

, Translated from Latin of ** Ckronicon Angliw ” 

* {St Albans\ 70 sq, 

Circ, 1390. 

In the year of our Lord 1376, in accordance with 
the king’s commands, a parliament was held in 
London, which met in the octave of S. George, and 
sat almost continuously for nine weeks ; and in it 
supplies were urgently asked for the king from the 
Commons, But the representatives from the shires, 
inspired by Heaven as we suppose, after careful 
deliberation, refused to give a reply to such petitions 
without consulting the magnates. . . . When there- 
fore these nobles and knights of the shires had 
deliberated upon the royal petition, it was agreed 
among them that they should with one mind refuse 
the king what he asked until certain abuses and 
grievances should be righted, and until certain persons 
should be removed, who were seen to have im- 
poverished the king and the realm, to have blackened 
his fair fame, and in many ways to have weakened 
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his power, and that their excesses should be fittingly 
punished in accordance with their deserts. 

[Their next step is to elect an honest speaker.] 

. . . But while they were perturbed thereon, God 
raised the spirit of a knight of their body, called Peter de 
la Mare, pouring into his heart most abounding wisdom 
and boldness to carry out what he had conceived in 
his mind, and a wonderful eloquence. . . . He was 
not to be bent by any threats of the magnates, nor 
softened by any bribes from following the straight 
line of justice. 

[Peter states the grievances in parliament, and reduces the 
duke of Lancaster and his party to try other means to secure 
their ends ; the duke becomes unexpectedly gracious, and the 
Commons proceed to the impeachment of the king’s bad 
advisers.] 

. . . Thereafter, standing up in their seats, 
the Commons alleged against lord Latimer, the 
king’s chamberlain, by the mouth of Peter de la 
Mare, that he was useless to the king and the realm. 
Wherefore they vehemently demanded that he should 
be deprived of his office, because, they maintained, 
he had too often beguiled the king, and had proved 
false, not to say a traitor to him. 

[Richard Lyons being implicated tries to bribe the prince of 
Wales unsuccessfully; but he succeeds with the king, who 
remarks that he is but getting back his own. Lord Nevill 
supports Latimer, but is silenced by Peter de la Mare. At 
last the duke of Lancaster is compelled to give sentence 
against them.] 

. . . For the duke was anxious to appease the 
people, who he knew hated Latimer and Lyons, and 
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he feared the authority of the prince of Wales, who 
he knew wished well to the people and the Commons, 
and therefore he deprived lord Latimer of his office, 
for he had been the king’s chamberlain ; and he con- 
fiscated all his goods to the king. And as he did not 
wish to throw him into prison, being a peer of the 
realm, he ordered him to be kept under observation 
till the king’s pleasure should be known concerning 
him. It was also determined by the common decree 
of parliament that the said lord Latimer should be 
in disgrace henceforth, and should in no wise be 
admitted to the council of the king or the realm. 
But he deprive'd Richard Lyons of all the lands and 
holdings that he held in England, and ordained him 
to be imprisoned in the Tower of London. But the 
king’s death soon after put an end to this strictness ; 
for after his death the duke did whatever he wished, 
as we shall show hereafter. 

[Sir Richard Sturry is banished from court, though after- 
wards recalled ; but the parliament is greatly discouraged by 
the death of the Black Prince during its session, especially as 
Lancaster wishes to discuss the question of succession to young 
Richard. The Commons refuse to consider the matter, and 
pass on to their reforms, which result in cancelling certain 
privileges given to the people of Yarmouth in the sale of 
herrings, and in the banishment after a severe struggle of Alice 
Perrers.] 

. . . Thereupon, seeing that the end of the parlia- 
ment was now at hand, taking into consideration the 
king’s imbecility and the opportunity presented to 
some of his friends for seizing the realm, the Com- 
mons proposed, on behalf of the people, that twelve 
peers of the realm, loyal and discreet and free fromi 
greed, should be always present at the , councils of 
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the king ana ihe realm ; so that at Ica.st six of them 
should be ever with the king for less important 
business, and that for the transaction of great affairs 
all the twelve should be required. For the Commons 
were urged thereto b}' the greed of certain English- 
men, to whom tlie king had given too great oppor- 
tunit}' to dispose of the affairs of tlic realm, and who 
in the pursuit of rewards and bribes had turned 
aside after covetousness ; and with them everything 
was for sale — even the faith and justice that they 
owed to the king and the people. Wherefore a very 
great murmur of the people arose, b^scausc they made 
all those without money go without justice. . . . 
Now the duke, calling their demand just with his 
lips, but pondering something else in his heart, 
decided that their demand should be granted, and 
had the said peers elected b}" the Commons. Their 
election took place accordinghv . . . And all these 
enactments the king promised to hold and abide by ; 
and this was the end of the parliament. 


12 . Death oe the Black Prince 

> Froissart, c. 314. 

1376. r 

1376. 

The same season on Trinity Sunday there passed 
out of this world the flower of chivalry of England, 
Edward, Prince of Wales and of Aquitaine, at the 
king’s palace of Westminster beside London. And 
.so he was embalmed and put in lead, and kept till 
the feast of Saint Michael next after, to be interred 
with the greater solemnity when the parliament 
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should be there. King- Charles of France because 
of lineage did his obseqiiy reverently in the Holy 
Chapel of the palace in Paris, and there were many 
of the prelates and nobles of the realm of France ; 
and so then the truce was prolonged to the first day 
of April next after. . . . 

13 , An Ideal Knight 

Chaucer^ Pi'oL '’■Cemf. I'alis"' uv/. Skr,>J\. 
i3.S6-J^S. 

A knighPther wa.s, and that a worth)’ man, 
That fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To ryclen out, he loved chivair\’c, 

Trouthc and honour, fredom and cnrteis)’e. 

Fill worthy was he in his lordes werre, 

And therto hadde he riden (no man ferre) 

As wel in Cristendom a.s hcthcncssc. 

And ever honoured for his worthincsse. 

At Alisaundre he was, whan it was wonne ; 
Fill oftc tyme he hadde the bord bigonne 
Aboven allc naciouns in Prucc. 

In Lettow hadde he reysed and in l-iuce. 

And evermore he hadde a sovcrc)m [uys. 

And though that he were worthy, he was w\’s, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde. 

He never yet no vileinyc nc sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no manor wight. 

He was a verray parfit gentle knight. 
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14 . William of Wykeitam in Disgrace 


1376. 


Translated from Latin of ^'•Chronicon Anglice^^ 
{St, Atha 7 is\ 116. 

Che. 1390. 


[The work of the Good Parliament was soon undone by 
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Kroui Portrait, New Collej'e, Oxford. 


llie rflurn of John of Gaunt to power after his brother’s 
deatli. One of Ins first acts was to imprison Peter de la 
Mare and accuse Wykeham of niisusintf puldic funds.] 

But while this was the position of affains as far 
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as the kin^ was concerned, the duke of Lancaster 
belched forth the venom within him, and laid the 
snares of his wickedness against William W3’keham, 
bishop of Winchester, seeking to ruin him by all 
ways and means whatsoever. At last among marn^ 
false charges that he preferred against him, he 
declared that he had been a traitor to the king at 
the time of his holding the office of chancellor. 
And although the bishop was pre[)ared to bring 
forward on his behalf reliable witness and satis- 
factory proofs to establish his innocence, yet, under 
the prcsidenc}^ of William Skipwit, a corrupt justice, 
he had him condemned without a chance of rc-j dy- 
ing, and the temporal possessions of his bishopric 
taken from him by the king’s authorit}'. And to 
obtain populariA’ lie prevailed upon the king to 
grant these goods to the son of the late prince 
of Wales, Richard of Bordeaux, carl of Clicstor, 
who had lately received as a gift from the king his 
father’s principality, and the same name. -Moreover, 
he forbad the bishop, in the king’s name, to prcsuiTu: 
to approach within twenty miles of the court. 


15 . Character of Edward III 

Translated from Latin of I ! 'atshiy;h<ou, 
“//AA An^rt:- L 327. 

Before 1394. 

Verily amid all the kings and princes of the 
world, this king had been of great rcnowti, kindness, 
mercy and honour ; so was he called ICdward the 
Courteous by reason of the c.YCceding courtesy 
wherein he did excel ; for indeed by virtue of the 
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courtesy that God did grant unto him, he did sur- 
pass all those that went before him in the abundance 
of his courtesy. Right brave of heart he was, for 
albeit he knew that he must suffer the shifts of 
fortune or the hap of evil plight, yet never did he 
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14th cent. MS., ISibliot, Nat. cle Paris. 


blench or change countenance. In war he was as 
renowned as prosperous ; for from all his conflicts 
waged by land and sea, he ever brought victory 
home in glorious triumph. To friend and foe alike 
he showed himself kindly, lowly - minded and 
generous; of his subjects, careful, loving and 
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anxious for their welfare ; piou.sly i^overnini^^ them 
withal. In religion he \va.s truh' devout, often 
going on pilgrimage and paying high honour and 
respect unto the servants of the Cluirc:li. In business 
he was hir-sighted, of an even temper and prudent 
in counsel ; his speech was gentle and pleasant ; his 
actions and conduct grave an.d full of dignity. 

To orphans he was a second father, idtilul to 
those in distress, of great sympathy to the wretched, 
of comfort to the oppressed ; while to all in need 
he was ever apportioning present succour. Of a 
truth in the granting of favours he v'as, be\'ond all 
living, ever bountiful and read}- ; modest amid 
abundance of riches, not puffed up nor high-minded, 
but ever master of himself ; to inferiors he behaved 
as an equal, and among the leaders and princes of 
the world he showed himself of high degree. In 
the rai.sing of buildings he was right skilled and 
jealou.s ; in divers places of his realm he ditl estab- 
lish many buildings, most exquisitely fini.shed and 
elegantly built, in their situation most lovel}- and 
most lavish in their cnclowment.s. Gladness he bare 
with restraint, loss with equanimity. In .sjjort his 
recreations were hawking and hunting ; and therein, 
as oft as he had leisure, according as the season of 
the year offered, he did take great jdeasurc. In 
gifts he was generous and open-hearted, lavish in 
his expenditure. In ])erson he W'a.s haiid.soine, and 
of average height ; his countenance, more reverent 
than is wont with men, was like unto an angel’s ; 
w^herein there shone so wondrous a graciousness, 
that whoso .should have looked upon his face 
would have dreamed thereon in the night ; for of a 
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certainty he conceived this hope of it by day that 
there should come to him pleasant delights. 

Now right up to old age he did ever govern his 
realm with vigour, wisdom and glory. And because 
in the whole fair conduct of his life he had been of 
high renown, it seemed unto his people that life 
under him was very kingship. Of a truth his fame 
so spread abroad among barbarous and distant 
nations that those thought themselves lucky who 
were beneath his sway, or in any way bound to him. 
For they deemed that there could be no realm 
under heaven that hath showed asking so noble, so 
worshipful, and so prosperous, or, in case of his 
death, will raise up such an one for the coming 
time. 

Finally in this place must we mark that, as in 
his early years all things happily and prosperously 
redounded to his glory and renown, so as he drew 
nigh unto old age and his decline, by reason of 
his sins his prosperity did by degrees ever decrease, 
and there arose much that was of evil fortune and 
right unhappy and mischievous ; the which, alas 1 
did serve to minish his high repute. 


16 . On the Death ok Edward HI. 

, “ PoliUcal Poems^^ i. 2 1 5 {modermsai), 

1377. , 

Ah, dear God ! what may this be 
That all things wear and waste away ! 
Friendship is but a vanity 
Unless it standeth sure alway. 
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Friends at need do prove so loth, 
So sad to lose, so glad to get, 

And so fickle in their trotn ; 
What’s seldom seen we soon forget. 


I say it not without a cause, 

And therefore take ye right good heed ; 
For if ye construe well this clause 
I put you wholly out of dread. 

For pure shame your heart would bleed 
If ye this matter wisely treat. 

Him ihat'’-was our utmost Sjjced, 

Now seldom seen we soon forget. 

Sometime an English ship we had ; 

Noble it was and high of tower ; 

Through Christendom ’twas hold in dreati 
And stiff would stand in battle hour ; 
And best durst bide the sharpest sliowcr, 
And other storms both small and great ; 

But now that ship, that bare the fiower, 
So seldom seen we soon forget. 

Though thus this lord is laid full low, 

The stock is of the self-same root ; 

A shoot beginneth now to grow, 

And yet I hope shall live to put 
In fight his foemen underfoot, 

And as a lord in state be set — 

If Thou, O Lord, do grant our suit ; 
What’s seldom seen \vc soon forget. 

And therefore this is what I bid, 

Till that this root do fully grow ; 
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That every man lift up his head 

And give him cheer both high and low. 

The Frenchmen can both boast and blow 
And visit us with scorn and threat, 

And we be both unkind and slow ; 

What*s seldom seen we soon forget. 

Therefore, good sirs, keep in regard 
Your doughty king that died in age ; 

And eke his son our Prince Edward 
That famous was for all courage. 

Such two lords of high parage * 

Are not in earth for us to get ; 

And now their loss doth time assuage ; 
What’s seldom seen we soon forget. 

17, French Raids in Kent 
* 377 . Translated from Latin of Rymcr^ ^^Foederaf iv. 3 . 

The king, to the lords, knights, squires and others 
whosoever in the county of Kent, greeting. 

Whereas we have been informed that of a certainty 
our enemies of France and others their allies have, 
with a great host of armed troops, attacked the 
shipping off the said county and are preparing to 
destroy us and our lieges, unless by God’s help 
some more strenuous resistance be offered to their 
array ; 

We have charged and appointed our dear uncle, 
Edmund, earl of Cambridge, constable of our castle 
of Dover, and our beloved and faithful servants, 
William Latimer, John Cobham of Kent, John Clinton, 
and Stephen Valence, together and individually to 
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order and arrange for resisting our said enemies 
and for protecting and defending the coasts of the 
said county in the safest and best manner according 
to their discretion ; 

And whenever there be need for any of tlie said 
county, of whatsoever rank or condition, to resist 
our enemies, we order that they be constrained and 
compelled so to do, either by imprisonment or in 
any other way ; 

And so we order and command you and yours 
on your allegiance to obey and help the same carl, 
and William, 'Johii, Stephen, and John in everything 
that concerns or may concern the resistance of our 
said enemies and the protection and defence of the 
said county and those parts, according as they advise 
you from time to time in our behalf. 

WESTI^riNSTER, June 30, 

[There are several other letters of the same nature, about 
the same date, for the protection of other parts of tltc <‘oa.st, 
notably Southampton.] 


18. John Wvclif 

Translated from Latin of Wulsim^ham. 

Hist. Angt.” i. 324 . 

1394. 

About the same time there arose in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford a Northerner called Master John 
Wyclif, a doctor in divinity, who publicly held 
in the schools and elsewhere mistaken and heretical 
opinions, contrary to the holding of the Catholic 
Church, and especially bitter against the monks and 
other landed churchmen. And that he might the 
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more carefully glose his heresy and most speciously 
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extend it, he gathered unto him workers of iniquity 
— to wit, friends and associates of one school abiding 
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in Oxford and elsewhere ; and these wore russet 
gowns, for a token of greater perfection, and walked 
barefooted, to spread their heresies among the people 
and preach them openly and even publicly in their 
sermons. 

And among other things these were the opinions 
with which they were primed : that the Church of 
Rome is not the head of all the Churches, more 
than any other single Church, and that no greater 
power was granted to Peter by Christ than to any 
other apostle ; that the pope has no greater power 
in the keys orthe^ Church than any one else in the 
order of the priesthood ; that temporal Icjrds may, 
with law and approval, deprive a bankrupt Church 
of its propert3^ . . ; that the Gospel is a sufficient 
rule of life for any Christian, and that all the other 
rules of the Saints, to which divers men of religion 
conform, add no more perfection to the Gospel than 
doth whitewash to a wall. . . . 

These and many other errors, to the great jco[jardy 
of our Faith, were so spread by the said seducers 
that lords and magnates of the realm, and many of 
the people supported them in their preaching and 
favoured those who preached these errors ; doubtless 
chiefly for this reason, because in their teaching they 
gave laymen power to rob churchmen of their 
temporal possessions. 

But when these propositions and ravings had 
been exposed and examined before the pope, with 
his own hand he condemned twenty-three of them 
as heretical and idle; and he sent bulls to the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London 
that they should have the said John arrested and 
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carefully examined on the aforesaid propositions. 
Whereupon the archbishop . . . in the presence of the 
duke of Lancaster and lord Henry Perc\% enjoined 
silence on him and all others with regard to these 

matters And so both himself and his followers 

were silent for some time. But at length, by the 
countenance of the temporal lords, they afterwards 
ventured to take up again and spread among the 
laity the same opinions, and others much worse than 
those they spread before. Now on that day on 
which the foregoing had been transacted at London, 
on account of some insult uttered by the duke of 
Lancaster to the bishop of London, the Londoners 
forthwith rose as one man, seized their arms and 
purposed to put him to death. But the bishop 
would in no way suffer this, and had he not opposed 
their intent at that time, they would have burnt the 
Savoy, the duke’s mansion, in their rage. . . . Among 
other insults offered to the duke, they reversed and 
burnt his coat of arms in the streets. 

19. Anothkr Account ok John Wvclik 

IransJated from Lai hi of Henry K flight on. ii. 151 , 
Circ. 1395 . 

At that time lived Master John Wyclif, Rector of 
the parish of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicester, 
the most distinguished divine of the day. In learn- 
ing he was considered second to none, in scholarship 
without a peer. He took especial pains to gain the 
mastery over other men’s minds by the subtlety of 
his knowledge and the depth of his intellect, and to 
pervert them from their belief. It is said that he 
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brought into the Church many opinions repudiated 
by orthodox divines, as will be partly shown in due 
course. Just as Christ had John the Baptist for His 
forerunner, so this man had John Ball, who prepared 
his ways before him in such doctrines and alarmed 
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many by his teaching. The Gospel, which our Lord 
gave into the hands of the clergy and doctors of the 
Church, that they should minister to laymen and the 
weaker brethren, according to the demands of the 
season and the needs of individuals, wa.s translated 
by this Master John Wyclif from Latin into English 
— speech of Angles not Angels ; wherefore through 
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him the Gospel is made common and more open to 
laymen and women who know how to read than it is 
wont to be to the clergy, till now the lettered and 
cultured class ; and so the pearl of the Gospel is cast 
abroad and trampled on by swine, and thus what is 
wont to be dear to clergy and laity is now considered 
a subject of mirth to both alike, and the jewel of the 
clergy is turned into a laughing-stock of the laity, so 
that what formerly had been a supreme privilege to 
the clergy is now for all time the common property 
of the laity. 


20. A PicixjRE OF A Clerk 

CJiiii(cc>\ Frol. Oin/crhu}y Tales {modernised). 
1386 -SS. 

A Clerk there was of Oxenford also, 

That logic’s lore methinks did fully know. 

But he had got him yet no benefice 
Nor was so worldly to have an office. 

For he had rather have at his bed’s head 
Some twenty books, clothed in black or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 

Than garments rich, or fiddle or loud psaltery. 
Not a word spake he more than there was need ; 
And that was said in form and reverence. 

And short and quick, and full of high sentence. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 

And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. 
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21 . The Parson 

Chaucer^ Prol. “ Ca?iterbii}y Talcs '' {jnodcrjiiscd). 
1386-88. 

A good man there was of religion 
That was a poor parson of a town ; 

But rich he was of holy thought and work ; 

He was also a learned man, a clerk ; 

And Christ’s Gospel truly would he preach, 

His people all devoutly would he teach. 

Benign he was and wonder diligent 

And in adversity full patient 

Wide was his parish and houses fiir asunder ; 

But he left nought undone, for rain or thunder ; 
In sickness and in trouble he would visit 
The furthest in his parish — high or low, 

Upon his feet — and in his hand a staff. 

This noble example to his sheep he gave, 

That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 
A better priest I trow that nowhere none is. 

He waited after no pomp nor reverence, 

Nor maked him no spiced conscience, 

But Christ’s dear lore, and His apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself. 

22 . Against the Friars 

Political Poons^^'^ i. 265 
[modernised). 

Guile they know and many a jape ; 

P'or some can with a pound of sape (soap) 
Get a kirtle and a cape 

And somewhat else thereto. 
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Why should I ought else declare ? 
Never a pedlar pack doth bear 
That half so dear can sell his fare 
As a friar can. 


For if he give a wife a knife 
That cost but pennies two, 

Ten pennies’ worth he’ll get, I vow, 
hh*e he his road pursue. 

23 . The Friars 

John IVycIif (*‘ Fijyy Heresies and Errors of E'riars'') 
S.E. IV. iii. 366-401 (speliing modernised). 

13S4. 

Also friars say that it is needful to leave the 
comniandment of Christ, of giving of alms to poor 
feeble men, to poor crooked men, to poor blind men 
and to bedridden men, and give this alms to hypo- 
crites that feign them holy and needy when they be 
strong in body and have overmuch riches, both in 
great houses and precious clothes, in great feasts and 
many jewels and treasure ; and thus they slay poor 
men with their false begging, since they take falsely 
from them their worldly goods, by which they should 
sustain their bodily life ; and deceive rich men in 
their alms and maintain or comfort them to live in 
falseness against Jesus Christ. For since there were 
poor men enough to take men’s alms, before friars 
came in, and the earth is now more barren than it 
was, our friars or our men had to go without this 
alms ; but friars by subtle hypocrisy get to themselves 
and prevent poor men from having this alms. . . . 
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Also friars feign them as hypocrites, to keep 
straightly the Gospel and poverty of Christ and His 
apostles ; and yet they are most contrary to Christ 
and His apostles in hypocrisy, pride, and covetousness. 
For they show more holiness in bodily habit and 
other signs than did Christ and His apostles, and for 
their singular habit or holiness they presume to be 
even with prelates and lords, and more worthy than 
other clerks; and in covetousness they can never 
make an end, but by begging, by crying, by burying, 
by salaries and trentals, and by shriving, by 
absolutions a-nd other false means cry ever after 
worldly goods, where Christ used none of ail these ; 
and thus for this stinking covetousness they worship 
the field as their God. . . . 

Also friars be thieves, both night thieves and day 
thieves, entering into the Church not by the door, 
that is Christ, ... 

Also friars be wasters of treasure of our land by 
many blind and unskilful manners. For first they 
blind them blindly from freedom of the Gospel and 
then spend much gold to get them dispensation ; and 
many times bring vain pardons and other vain 
privileges, and in all this the gold of our land goes 
out, and simony and curse and boldness in sin come 
again. . . . 

Friars also be most privy and subtle procurators 
of simony and foul winning and begging of benefices, 
of indulgences and travels, pardons and vain privileges. 
For men say they will get a great thing of the pope, 
or of cardinals in England, more cheaply than other 
procurators; and they be more wily and niore 
pleasantly can flatter the pope, and his court; and 
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most privily make lords to maintain the pope, in 
robbing our land of treasure by his pardons, privileges, 
and the first-fruits of benefices in our land, and dimes 
and subsidies to war on Christian men, for stinking 
worldly lordship that God has forbidden to him and 
all priests ; and in false confession they stir lords 
much thereto and need to destroy the land when 
they maintain the pope and this false robbing. 

Of these fifty heresies and errors, and many 
more if men will seek them well out, they may know 
that friars be cause, beginning, and maintaining of 
perturbation in Christendom, and cf aW evils of this 
world, and these errors shall never be amended till 
friars be brought to freedom of the Gospel and clean 
religion of Jesus Christ 


24 . The Friars 

William Langland^ Piers Plow man c. x. 242-258, 
{modcrfiised). 

3393. 

Do we see them on Sundays, the seiwice to hear. 

At matins, in the morning ? Till mass begin 
Or even till even-song, see we right few 1 
Or work they for their bread, as the law bids ? 

No, but at mid-day meal-time I meet with them often 
Coming in a cope as if they were clerks ; 

And for the cloth that covereth them call’d is he a 
friar, 

Washeth and wipeth and with the first sitteth. 

But while he worked in the world and won his 
meat with truth 

He sat at the side bench and second table. 
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Came no wine to his lips all the week long, 

Nor blanket in his bed, nor white bread before him. 
The cause of all this mischief cometh of many bishops 
That suffer such sots, and other sins to reign. 

Of a truth, an we dare say so : Simon quasi dorniit ; 
Twere better to watch, for thou hast great charge. 


25. Picture of a Monk 

Chaucer, Prol. ’‘'‘Canterbury 'rtiles'' {modernised). 
1386-Si). 

A monk there was, a fair one for the mastery, 

A rider-out, that loved venery ; 

A manly man, to be an abbot able, 

Full many a dainty horse had he in stable ; 

And when he rode, men might his bridle hear 
Jingle in a whistling wind so clear, 

And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell. . . . 

He gave not of that text a pulled hen 
That saith that hunters be not holy men ; 

Nor that a monk, when he is cloistcrle.ss, 

Is like unto a fish that is waterless ; 

This is to say, a monk out of his cloister. 

But this same text held he not worth an oyster. . . 
Greyhounds he had as swift as fowl in flight ; 

Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust, for no cost would be spare. 

I saw his sleeves trimmed at the wrist 
With fur, and that the finest of the land. 

And for to fasten his hood under his chin 
Me had of gold there wrought a curious pin : 

A love knot in the greater end there was. . . . 

He was a lord full fat and in good point ; 
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His boots were supple, his horse in great estate. 
Now certainly he was a fair prelate ; 

He was not pale as is a pined ghost. 

A fat swan loved he best of any roast. 

26 . A Pardoner 

WiUiam Langlattt^^ Piers Plowinan^^ i. 65-79, 
(^modern ised). 

1362. 

There preached a pardoner, as though he were a 
priest, 

And brought forth a bull, with bishop’s seals. 

And said that he himself might all absolve 
From fasts ill-kept and vows that they had broke. 
Laymen believed him well, and liked his words, 

And came and kneeled to kiss his bulls. 

He tripped them with his letters, threw dust into 
their eyes. 

And hooked them with his parchments, rings and 
brooches. 

Thus yc give your gold, gluttons to help, 

And pay it out to wantons, that love vice. 

Now were the bishop good or worth his ears, 

His seal should not be sent to cozen folk. 

The parish priest and pardoner do share the silver 
That poor parish folk should have, if 'twere not so. 
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27 . Capture of Berwick Castle by the Scots 

Froissart, r. 322. 

Circ. 1400. 

King Charles of France, though he remained at 
Paris and took his pleasure, without arming his own 
person, yet he kept war in divers places against the 
English his enemies ; and procured alliances, as well 
within the realm as in any other country about ; 
and because he saw well king Richard of England 
was but young, and the realm in trouble and discord, 
therefore he sent into Scotland divers times, both to 
king Robert and to king David his uncle, always 
to entertain them in love, desiring them ever to make 
good and sharp war on the English, and so to annoy 
them that they should have no forces to pass the 
sea. Insomuch so it happened that king Robert of 
Scotland, the same season that king Edward III. 
was dead and king Richard crowned, assembled his 
Council at Edinburgh in Scotland, w'hcrc were most 
of the barons and knights of Scotland and other 
places that he thought would do him service, showing 
them that the Englishmen in time past had done 
them many great injuries, as in burning of their 
countries, beating down their castles, slaying and 
ransoming their men. Then the barons and young 
knights that were there answered all with one voice, 
that they were all ready apparelled to ride into 
England, if it were the .same day or the next or 
when it pleased him. This answ^er pleased greatly 
the king of Scots, who thanked them all, and there 
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the king ordained four earls to be as chief captains 
of all the men of war; and they were the earl of 
Douglas, the earl Murray, the earl of Mar, and the 
earl of Sutherland, and the constable of Scotland, 
Sir Archibald Douglas, and the marshal of the host, 
Sir Robert Versy; and so they made their summons 
to be at a certain day at Morlane; and in the making 
of this assemblage there departed from them a 
valiant squire of Scotland called Alexander Ramsey, 
who thought to enterprise to achieve a great feat of 
arms and took with him forty men well mounted, 
and rode so long by night privately, that by the day 
in the morning he came to Berwick, which was 
English ; and captain of the town was a squire of 
the earl of Northumberland, named John Biset ; and 
in the castle was captain a valiant knight called Sir 
Robert Boynton, 

When the Scots were come to Berwick thej^ kept 
themselves private, and sent a spy to the town and 
the castle, to see in what condition it was ; the spy 
entered down into the dykes where there was no 
water, nor none could abide there, for it was all a 
quick -boiling sand; and so the spy looked and 
hearkened all about, but he could not hear nor see 
any creature, and so he returned and showed all that 
to his master. Then Alexander Ramsey advanced 
forth and brought all his company privately into the 
dykes, and had with them ladders, and so placed them 
against the walls. Alexander was one of the first 
that mounted, with his sword in his hand, and so 
entered into the castle, and all his company followed 
him, for there were none that withstood them ; and 
when they were all within they went to the chief 
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tower, where the captain was asleep, and so there 
suddenly with great axes they broke open the door. 
The captain suddenly awoke and had slept all night, 
and had made but little watch, for which he suffered 
severely, and so opened his chamber door, supposing 
the noise had been made by some of his own soldiers, 
that would have robbed or murdered him in his bed, 
because he had displeased them the week before. 
And so he leaped out of a window down into the 
dykes, in great fear, without order or good advice, so 
that with the fall he broke his neck, and there he 
died. The watchmen were half ^slesp and heard 
the noise and awoke, and perceived well that the 
castle was .scaled and betrayed, and so sounded a 
trumpet of alarm. John Biset, captain of the town, 
hearing a trumpet, armed himself and caused all them 
of the town to be armed, and so all drew before the 
castle and heard well the noise that the Scots made 
within ; but they could not enter, for the gate was 
shut and the bridge drawn. Then the captain, John 
Biset, remembered a good plan, and said to them of 
the town that were about him : ‘‘ Let us break down 
the stays of the bridge on this side, and then they 
within cannot issue without danger.” Immediately 
with axc.s they beat down the bridge and stays 
thereof towards the town ; and then John Biset .sent 
a messenger to Alnwick, twelve short miles thence, 
to the lord Percy, to inform him of all the matter, 
desiring him to come without delay, with some great 
force, to rescue the castle of Berwick, so taken by 
stealth by the Scots. 

Alexander Ramsey and his company who had 
thus scaled the castle of Berwick, and thought they 
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had done a great enterprise (and so they had done 
indeed, if John Biset had not provided a sudden 
remedy, for else they had been also lords of the 
town), slew of them within the castle whom it pleased 
them, and the residue they took prisoners ; and shut 
them up fast in a tower ; then they said : “ Now let 
us go down into the town, for it is ours, and let us 
take all the goods therein and the rich men of the 
town, and bring them all into this castle, and then 
set fire to the town, for it is not to be kept by us ; 
and within three or four days we shall have rescue 
out of Scotland, §0 that we shall save all our pillage ; 
and at our departing let us set fire to the castle, and 
so pay our host ” To which purpose they all agreed, 
for they desired all to win some pillage ; and so they 
took each of them a glaive in their hands (they 
found enough in the castle), and so opened the 
gate and let down the bridge ; and when the bridge 
was down the ropes that held it brake asunder, for 
the resting-place of the bridge, towards the town, 
was broken down. And when John Biset saw their 
manner, he and all his company began to shout, and 
said ; ** Ah, sirs, keep you there : you shall not 
depart thence without our leave.” When Alexander 
Ramsey saw this, he was aware that they knew of 
his being in the castle, and so closed the gate again, 
for fear of shot, and fortified the castle, thinking to 
have kept it, and cast all the dead bodies into the 
dykes and put their prisoners into a tower. They 
thought the place was strong enough to keep long 
or at least till some rescue might come to them out 
of Scotland, for the barons and knights of Scotland 
Were assembled together at Morlane and thereabout ; 
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also the earl Douglas had left Dalkeith and come to 
Dunbar. 

28 . Recapture of Berwick Castle by the 
English 

,,.,0 Froissar/, c. 323. 

' Chr. 1400. 

[Earl Percy heard the news from Biset’s messenger, and 
gathered a force to retake the castle.] 

Then tidings came to the barons of Scotland, 
that the earl, barons, knights and squires of 
Northumberland had besieged their company in the 
castle of Berwick ; and so they were all determined 
to go and raise the siege, and to refresh and victual 
the castle. And they all said that Alexander Ramsey 
had attempted a valiant enterprise. And Sir Archi- 
bald Douglas, constable of Scotland, said : “ Alexander 
is my cousin ; it is the effect of a noble heart to 
enterprise such a feat as to take the castle of Berwick, 
and we ought all greatly to comfort and help him in 
his deed ; and if we can raise the siege, we shall 
acquire great renown thereby ; wherefore let us go 
thither.” And there they ordained who should go 
with him and who should remain. And so he took 
with him five hundred of the best spearmen in all 
the host ; and so they rode forth towards Berwick. 
Tidings came to the English lords at Berwick that 
the Scots were coming to raise their siege and to 
revictual the castle. Then they went to council, 
and so determined to take a position and to await 
their enemies and to fight with them ; it was all 
their desire ; and so the lord Percy caused all his 
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company to be ready armed and apparelled to fi^ht 
and to make their musters; and so they found them- 
selves to the number of three thousand men of arms 
and seven thousand archers ; and when the carl 
found that he had so great a number he said : “ Let 
us keep our place ; we are strong enough to fight 
with all the puissance of Scotland.” And so they 
remained in a fine plain without Beruu'ck, in two 
divisions in good order ; and they had not been there 
the space of an hour, before they saw certain scouts 
of the Scots, well horsed, riding to reconnoitre the 
English hosf. ‘There were certain knights and 
squires would gladly have ridden to them to 
have skirmished with them, but the lord Percy 
would not suffer them, but said : ‘‘ Let their whole 
army come, for if they will fight with us the}* will 
approach nearer to us.” So the Englishmen kept still 
close together, and the Scots came so near them 
that they reconnoitred well their two divisions and 
the number of their people. After this these scouts 
returned to their masters and told them all they had 
seen. 

[On hearing v'hatthc scouts had to sa}', the Scottish leaders 
determined that there was nothing to be done but retreat and 
leave Alexander Ramsey to his fate.] 

And when the earl of Northumberland, the carl 
of Nottingham and the other barons of England 
perceived that the Scots came not forward, they 
sent forth their scouts to know where they were, 
who brought word that they wdre gone toward.s 
Morlane, beyond the castle of Roxburgli ; and tlien 
against night the Englishmen retired to their 
lodgings, and made good watch that night, and in 
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the morning every man was ready apparelled to go 
and assail the castle ; and so there was a fierce 
assault, which endured almost all the day. Never 
did so few men defend a place more valiantly than 
the Scots did ; for the English raised ladders 
against the walls and mounted them with targets 
before them and so came and fought with the Scots 
hand to hand ; and some of them were cast down 
into the dykes. Those who most annoyed the 
Scots were the archers, who shot so exactly together 
that they dared scarcely come to the defence of the 
wall. So long did this assault cojjtinwe that at last 
the English entered by force, and there slew as 
many as they found ; not one of all them that were 
within escaped the slaughter, except Alexander 
Ramsey, who was taken prisoner. Thus the castle 
of Berwick was delivered from the Scots, and the 
earl made John Biset captain there, and he newly 
repaired the castle and repaired the bridge that was 
injured. 

29. A GRADUATED POLR-TAX LEVIED 

1379. Translated from Latin of Walsingham^ 

Hist Angl}^ i. 392. 

1394* 

[A still earlier poll-lax had been levied two years previously, 
just before the late king’s death.] 

Moreover, by the secret contrivance of certain 
persons who were ever plotting mischief, a new tax 
was granted to assist the king ; for it was decided 
to bear lightly on the commonalty, who had been 
almost ruined by previous taxation. Dukes — 
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Lancaster and Brittany to wit — were to pay ten 
marks apiece, and archbishops the same amount ; 
earls six marks, as also bishops and mitred abbots, 
in spite of the fact that abbots were required to pay 
forty pence for each of their monks. . . , And 
besides no justice, sheriff, knight, squire, rector, 
ciirate-in-charge or even plain chaplain escaped tin's 
tax ; but God knoweth whether grasping plunder 
shall work for good. 

[It appears from Rolls of Parliament, iii. 57 , that all ranks 
were induclecl, the last class consisting of all persons ahf)vc 
the age of .sixteen, frem whom a groat was Icvicii,] 


30. The Ri.sinc of the Commons 


In the mean season there fell in Kngland great 
mischief and rebellion of moving of the common 
people, by which deed England was at a {)oint to 
have been lost without recovery. Thc*re was never 
realm nor country in so great adventure as it was in 
that time, and all becau.se of the case and riches 
that the common people were of, which moved them 
to this rebellion, as sometime they did in h'rance, 
the which did much hurt, for by .such incidents the 
realm of France hath been greatly grieved. 

It was a marvellous thing and of poor founda- 
tion that this mischief began in England, and to 
give ensample to all manner of people I will speak 
thereof as it was done, a.s I was informed, and of the 
incidents thereof. There was an usage in England, 
and yet i.s in divers countric-s,'. that the noblemen 
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hath great franchise over the commons and keepeth 
them in servage, that is to say, their tenants ought 
by custom to labour the lords’ lands, to gather and 
bring home their corns, and some to thresh and to 
fan, and by servage to make their hay and to hew 
their wood and bring it home. All these things 
they ought to do by servage, and there be more of 
these people in England than in any other realm. 
Thus the noblemen and prelates are served by them, 
and specially in the county of Kent, Essex, Sussex, 
and Bedford. These unhappy people of these said 
countries began to stir, because they said they were 
kept in great servage, and in the beginning of the 
world, they said, there were no bondmen, wherefore 
they maintained that none ought to be bond, 
without he did treason to his lord, as Lucifer did to 
God ; but they said they had not that nature, for 
they were neither angels nor spirits, but men formed 
to the similitude of their lords, saying why should 
they then be kept so under like beasts ; the which 
they said they would no longer suffer, for they would 
be all one, and if they laboured or did anything for 
their lords, they would have wages therefor as well 
as other. And of this imagination was a foolish 
priest in the country of Kent called John Ball, for 
the which foolish words he had been three times in 
the bishop of Canterbury’s prison ; for this priest 
used oftentimes on the Sundays after mass, when 
the people were going out of the minster, to go into 
the cloi.ster and preach, and made the people to 
assemble about him, and would say thus : “ Ah, ye 
good people, the matters goeth not well to pass in 
England, nor shall not do till everything be 
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common, and that there be no villains nor gentlemen, 
but that we may be all united together, and that the 
lords be no greater masters than we be. What 
have we deserved or why should we be kept thus in 
servage? We be all come from one father and 
from one mother, Adam and Eve ; whereby can 
they say or show that they be greater lords than we 
be, saving by that they cause us to labour for that 
they spend ? They are clothed in velvet and we be 
vestured with poor cloth ; they have their wines, 
spices and good bread, and we have rye and straw 
and drink wa'^cer p they dwell in fair houses, and we 
have the pain and travail, rain and wind in the 
fields ; and by that that cometh of our labours they 
keep and maintain their estates ; we be called their 
bondmen and without we do readily them service, 
we be beaten ; and we have no sovereign to whom 
we may complain, nor that will hear us nor do us 
right. Let us go to the king, he is young, and 
show him what servage we be in, and show him how 
we will have it otherwise, or else we will provide us 
of some remedy, either by fairness or otherwise.” 
Thus John Ball said on Sundays, when the people 
issued out of the churches in the villages ; where- 
fore many of the mean people loved him, and such 
as intended to no goodness said how he said truth ; 
and so they would murmur one with another in the 
fields and in the ways as they went together, affirm- 
ing how John Ball said truth. 

Of his words and deeds there was much people 
in London informed, such as had great envy at 
them that were rich and such as were noble ; and 
then they began to speak among them, and said how 
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the realm of England was right evil governed, and 
how that gold and silver was taken from them by 
them that were named noblemen ; so thus these 
unhappy men of London began to rebel and 
assembled them together, and sent word to the 
foresaid countries that they should come to London 
and bring their people with them, promising them 
how they should find London open to receive them 
and the commons of the city to be of the same 
accord, saying how they would do so tnuch to the 
king that there should not be one bondman in all 
England. 

This promise moved so them of Kent, of Essex, 
of Sussex, of Bedford, and of the counties about, 
that they rose and came towards London to the 
number of sixty thousand. And they had a captain 
called Wat Tyler, and with him in company was 
Jack Straw and John Ball : these three were chief 
sovereign captains, but the head of all was Wat 
Tyler, and he was indeed a tiler of houses, an un- 
gracious patron, . . . 

This rebellion was well known in the king’s court 
or any of these people began to stir out of their 
houses ; but the king nor his council did provide no 
remedy therefor, which was great marvel And to 
the intent that all lords and good people, and such 
as would nothing but good, should take ensample to 
correct them that be evil and rebellious, I shall show 
you plainly all the matter as it was. 
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31. A Labourek 

WilUani Langland^ Pic7's Pio-.ojniuid U. vi. 309 {niodeniiscip 
1362 . 

Labourers that have no land to live on, but their 
hands, 

Deign not to dine on food kept overnight. 

No penny ale for them, nor a piece of bacon ; 

It must be fresh meat, or fish fried or baked, 

And that hot and more than hot — lest it chill their 
maw. 

If he be not highly waged he will moan 
That he was a workman bom ; cur.se the Iioiir ! 
Gentle Cato’s counsel he begins to rail on : 

“ Panpertatis cvins paiicnicr ferre vicnicnioP 
y\nd then he curseth the king and all the king’s 
justices 

For framing such laws, labourers to grieve. 

But while Hunger was here master, he did not chide, 
Nor strive again.st the Statute; he looked so stern. 


32. John Ball’s Summons 

o Traustafi'd fnmj Lnfiu of I J 

“//«/. 33. 

1394* 

John Schep, some time Saint Mary’s priest of 
York, and now of Colchester, grecteth well John 
Namele.ss and John the Miller and John Carter, and 
biddeth them that they bew^are of guile in borough, 
and stand together in God’s name, and biddeth Piers 
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JMowman go to hfs work, and chastise well Hob the 
Robber, and take with you John Trueman and all 
his fellows and no more ; and look sharp }^ou to 
union and no more. 

John the Miller hath yground small, small, small. 
The Kings son of heaven shall pay for all. 
i^e ware or ye be woe. 

Know your friend from your foe. 

Have enough and say “ Ho ! ” 

And do well and better and flee sin, 

And seek peace and hold therein. 

And so bid John Trueman and all his fellows. 


33. Tfir: Risrxc or tiik Commons 

jrom PoUtiiuI i. 224. 

1382. 

Taxes grind us all, 

The king’s share is but slight ; 

Full grievous is our plight- - 
Reverence must fall. 

Kent this care began, 

In rout the rebels sped — 

For churls were at their head ; 

]''ools do dread no man. 

Tluis their ways they went 
From Kent to London town ; 

I'hcir lords they trampled clown; 

Rad was their intent. 
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Serfs did make a boast 
That freedom they would gain ! 
Nay ! charters c’eii were ta’cn ; 
Still enslaved the most ! 

Loud the rabble laughed 
The bishop when they slew ; 

Fine mansions down they threw — 
Working evil craft. 


Jack Straw made command 
All" unto him should bow ; 

But sadly at the plougii 
Now their bodies bend. 

Lancaster's fair court, 

Savoy, they burnt with fire ; 
They did to death in ire 
Prisoners they caught. 

Our king had no rest, 

His liegemen all had fled ; 

But to ride was he sped — 
True bird of the nest. 

Jack Straw he supprest 
At Smithfield with high hand ; 
Lord, keep him in Thy hand 
As Thou knowest best. 
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84 . The Rebels enter London 

g Froissart^ c. 3S3. 

^ ‘ Circ, 1400. 

In the morning of Corpus Christi Day [June 6], 
king Richard heard mass in the Tower of London, 
and all his lords, and then he took his barge with 
the earl of Salisbury, the earl of Warwick, the earl 
of Oxford and certain knights, and so rowed down 
along the Thames to Rotherhithe, whereas was de- 
scended down the hill a ten thousand men to see 
the king and to speak with him. And when they 
saw the king’s barge coming, they began to shout, 
and made such a cry, as though all the devils of 
hell had .been among them. . . . And the king 
demanded of them what they would, and said how 
he was come thither to speak with them, and they 
all said with one voice : “ We would that ye should 
come aland, and then we shall show you what we 
lack.” Then the earl of Salisbury answered for 
the king and said : “ Sirs, ye be not in such order 
or array that the king ought to speak with you.’^ 
And so with these words no more said ; and then 
the king was counselled to return again to the 
Tower of London, and so he did. 

, , . Then they cried all with one voice: “ Let us 
go to London,” and so they took their way thither ; 
and in their going they beat down abbeys and houses 
of advocates and men of the court, and so came 
into the suburbs of London, which were great and 
fair, and there beat down divers fair houses, and 
specially they brake up the king’s prisons, as the 
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Marshalsea and other, and delivered out all the 
prisoners that were therein ; and there they did 
much hurt, and at the bridge foot they threat 
them of London because the gates of the bridge 
were closed, saying how they would burn all the 
suburbs, and so conquer London b}' force. There 
w^ere many within the city of their accord, and so 
they drew together and said : “ Why do we not 
let these good people into the city ? The}’ arc our 
fellows, and that that they do is for us.” So there- 
with the gates were opened, and then the.se people 
entered into the c;ity, and went into houses and sat 
down to eat and drink. . . . Then they went from 
street to street, and slew' all the Flemings that they 
could find in church or in any other j)iace ; there 
was none respited from death. And they brake up 
divers houses of the Lombards, and robbed them 
and took their goods at their pleasure, for there 
was none that durst say them nay. 


35 . The King appeases the Bonds.mikn 

J'rofsMtrf, r. 3.S4. 

^ Lire. r.ioo. 

When the king came to the said place of Mile- 
end without London, he found there a threescore 
thousand men of divers villages and of sundry 
countries in PZngland ; so the king entered in among 
them, and said to them sweetly : “ Ah, yc good 
people, I am your king: what lack ye? What will 
yc .say?” Then such as understood him said: 
“ We will that ye make us free for ever, ourselves, 
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our heirs and our lands, and that ‘ we be called no 
more bond nor so reputed/’ “ Sirs,” said the king, 
“ I am well agreed thereto. Withdraw you home into 
your own houses, and into such villages as ye came 
from, and leave behind you of every village two 
or three, and I shall cause writings to be made, 
and seal them with my seal, the which they shall 
have with them, containing everything that ye 
demand ; and to the intent that ye shall be the 
better assured, I shall cause my banners to be de- 
livered into every shire and countries.” 

These words appeased well thp common people, 
such as were simple and good plain men, that were 
come thither and wist not why. They said, “It 
was well said ; we desire no better.” Thus these 
people began to be appeased, and began to with- 
draw them into the city of London. And the king 
also said a word, the which greatly contented them. 
He said : “ Sirs, among you good men of Kent, ye 
shall have one of my banners with you, and ye of 
Essex another, and ye of Sussex, of Bedford, of 
Cambridge, of Yarmouth, of Stafford, and of Lynn, 
each of you one ; and also I pardon everything 
that ye have done hitherto, so that ye follow my 
banners, and return home to your houses.” They 
all answered how they would so do: thus these 
people departed, and went into London. ... 

13ut the great venom remained still behind, for 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball said, for 
all that these people were thus appeased, yet they 
would not depart so, and they had of their accord 
more than thirty thousand. 
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36 . Charter granted r,v the King 'ro tih-: 

Peasants 

'Fyauslait'd frouL Lalin of^’-Gcsia Abbatuin^ 
1 3 8 1 , A. A Iba?ii Monas ” i i i . 287, 

Circ. 1381. 

Richard by the grace of God, King of Plnglaud 
and P>ance, and Lord of Ireland, to all his stewards 
and faithful lieges, to whom these present letters 
come, greeting ! 

Know thatiof.our special grace we have set free 
all together and singly our lieges and subjects, 
commons and others of the county of Hertford ; and 
we hereby acquit them of all bondage, theinsclves, 
and any belonging to them, whomsoever ; and we 
appease by these present letters ; and, moreover, we 
have granted pardon to our same liegemen and sub- 
jects for all felonies, disloyalty, wrong-doing, and 
violence done or wrought by themseU-es or any 
belonging to them in any way whatsoever ; and also 
if any sentence of outlawry has been pronounced 
against them, we hereby grant them our pardon ; 
and we give them and theirs our supreme peace : In 
testimony whereof we have caused these our letters 
to be made patent. 

Given, under the king’s hand at London, I5lh 
June, in the fourth year of our reign. 
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37 . The Rising in East Anglia 

o TnuisUticd froi'tL Lalui of IVd/sinkr/iani. 

I -s. “ 

1394 - 

On the same Saturda)', so general was this storm, 
God sent against SuiTolk and Norfolk the dread 
weight of Ilis disjdcasiirc, by means of evil mes- 
sengers, more dangerous than the Essex rebels, sent 
to stir up the quiet, innocent folk to disturbances 
such as we have described, and to turn .the hearts of 
the servants against their masters. And they hastily 
ranged themselves under the leadership of a rascally 
priest called John Wraw, who had been in I.ondon 
the day before, and had received his instructions 
from the scoundrel Wat Tyler, whom we have 
mentioned before ; so they easily got together a 
mob of more than fifty thousand of the common 
people. And these too, just like their fellow-rioters 
of London, rioted wholesale, and destroyed great 
lawyers’ housc.s and estates, killing the law-clcrk.s. 
Sir John Cavendish, the king’s chief justice, they 
caught and beheaded, and set his head in the market- 
place of Bury St. Edmunds in derision. . . . 

Afterwards the ringleaders of the villainy with 
the villainous people push forward to Bury St- 
Edmunds, and enter the town without opposition. 

. . . They attacked the gates of the monastery, and 
demanded the surrender of John dc Lakynghythe, 
threatening to set fire to the monastery if he were 
not given up ; and though he was standing among 
them not one of them knew him. But they did 
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all this at the instigation of the villeins who, as will 
be easily proved from what follows, had secretly 
bought them over for this purpose, while they them- 
selves kept out of the mob, that in this way indeed 
they might appear clear of such crimes. And so 
John, anxious to keep danger from his house, re])licd 
that he was whom they sought, and asked wh\^ he 
was wanted by the people. “ For death, traitor,” 
they answer, “ it is you alone wc want ; you shall 
live no longer.” “ I am ready for death,” he replied ; 
“ nay, I welcome it, provided only that this monaster)' 
suffer no h.arm^ on my account.” I'hen he was 
quickly dragged off by them with great slunits that 
they had found a false monk, and got the traitor, 
and publicly executed him in the market-place. . . . 
Afterwards tlicy called all the monks together, and 
said that they had now for a long time been tyranni- 
cally oppressing their good friends, the citizens of 
Bury ; wherefore they desired them to restore the 
bonds by which their good friends had })ecn Ijound 
to the king and the monastery, if thc\' had luqjijcned 
to make any move at all against the abbey, together 
with the charters of the town liberties, formerly 
granted by Cnutc, the founder of the monaster)', and 
given by the kings, his successors, to the present 
time for the stablishing of the monastery. Now the 
monks, afraid for themselves and the house if they 
did not obey the pleasure of the people, brought out 
publicly into the market-place all they demanded, 
swearing that no more deeds could be found in the 
house of any service to the villeins. But the people 
were loth to believe them. However, they called 
the villeins, who made a pretence of sorrow, as though 
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they were displeased at what had occurred, and 
advised them to go over carefully the bonds and 
charters, and if they could not get their ancient 
liberties from these, say plainly what their former 
privileges were. . . . 

Now that we have partly described the occur- 
rences at Bury St. Edmunds, we may pass over the 
crimes committed at Cambridge and in the county 
of Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely ; for they 
were much alike, and included murder and destruc- 
tion just as we found was the case elsewhere. And 
so we may pass on to what happenefl in Norfolk. . . . 

When the bishop arrived at North Walsham with 
a fair escort he found that the rustics had entrenched 
their position like soldiers, and to defend it had 
fortified it with tables, windows, doors, and stakes. 
And in the rear he sees their waggons in position, 
as if they had no intention of flight. Forthwith the 
martial bishop, determined to offer open battle, stung 
by the knaves’ insolence, orders his bugles and 
trumpets to sound ; he himself, lance in hand, spurs 
'his charger, and rides at them so furiously and boldly 
as to carry their trench, quicker. tlian his own arrows. 
Nor was there need for bowmen, since it became a 
hand-to-hand engagement • , . The wretched rabble 
take to flight, and because there was no road on the 
other side of their baggage-waggons, which we men- 
tioned they had placed in their rear, they strive to 
cut their way through the woods ; but most of the 
ringleaders were captured, and their leader, John 
Littestrere, was put to death. 
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38 . The Leaders of the Revolt 

Translated from Latin of Political Poe ms f i. 230. 

1381. 

Richard had reigned four years, when the country, 
alas and alack ! saw 

Insolent boors such as these uprise with demand for 
a charter. 

Jack Sheep, Trunk, John Ram, Tom Miller, Tyler, 
Jack Straw, 

Earl of the Plough, Rakestraw, then Rake-too-dear, 
and Hob Carter. 

These be the leading wights who once had a hold on 
the people ; 

Many a fear thence rose, great sorrowing fell on the 
nation ; 

Now o*er the gates men see their heads set high as a 
steeple ; 

So may the groundlings learn all that befitteth their 
station. 

39 . Death of Wat T\'LEr 

I3gi^ Froissart, c. 384. 

Cin\ 1 400. 

The same proper morning Wat Tyler, Jack 
Straw and John Ball had assembled their company 
together in a place called Smithfield, whereas every 
Friday there is a market of horses ; and there were 
together all of affinity inore than twenty thousand, 
and yet there were many still in the town, drinking 
and making merry in the taverns and paid nothing, for 
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they were happy that made them best cheer. And 
these people in Smithfield had with them the king’s 
banners, the which were delivered them the day 
before, and all these gluttons were in mind to over- 
run and to rob London the same day ; for their 
captains said how they had done nothing as yet 
“ These liberties that the king hath given us is to 
us but a small profit ; therefore let us be all of one 
accord and let us overrun this rich and puissant 
city.” 

To this counsel they all agreed ; and therewith 
the king came the same way una\frare of them, for 
he had thought to have passed that way without 
London, and with him a forty horse. And when 
he came before the Abbey of St. Bartholomew and 
beheld all these people, then the king rested and 
said how he would go no farther till he knew what 
these people ailed, saying, if they were in any trouble, 
how he would appease them again. The lords that 
were with him tarried also, as reason was when they 
saw the king tany. And when Wat Tyler saw the 
king tarry, he said to his people : “ Sirs, yonder is 
the king : I will go and speak with him. Stir not 
from hence, without I make you a sign ; and when 
I make you that sign, come on and slay all them 
except the king ; but do the king no hurt, he is 
young, we shall do with him as we list and shall 
lead him with us all about England, and so shall 
we be lords of all the realm without doubt” And 
therewith he spurred his horse and departed from 
his company and came to the king, so near him 
that his horse’s head touched the croup of the king’s 
horse, and the first word that he said was this : 
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“ Sir, king, seest thou all yonder people ? ” “ Yea 

truly,” said the king, “wherefore sayest thou?” 
“ Because ” said he, “ they be all at my commandment 
and have sworn to me faith and truth, to do all 
that I will have them.” “In a good time,” said 
the king, “ I will well it be so,” 

Then Wat Tyler said, as he that nothing demanded 
but riot : “ What believest thou, king, that these 
people and as many more as be in London at my 
commandment, that they will depart from thee thus 
without having thy letters ? ” “ No,” said the king, 

“ye shall have them : they be ordained for you 
and shall be delivered every one each after other. 
Wherefore, good fellows, withdraw fair and easily 
to your people and cause them to depart out of 
London ; for it is our intent that each of you by 
villages and townships shall have letters patents, as 
I have promised you,” 

With these words Wat Tyler cast his eyes on a 
squire that was there bearing the king*s sword, and 
Wat Tyler hated greatly the same squire, for the same 
squire had displeased him before for words between 
them. “ What,” said Tyler, “ art thou there ? Give 
me thy dagger.” “Nay,” said the squire, “that will 
I not do : wherefore should I give it thee ? ” The 
king beheld the squire and said: “Give it him ; let 
him have it.” And so the squire took it him sore 
against his will. And when this Wat Tyler had it, 
he began to play therewith and turned it in his 
hand, and said again to the .squire : “ Give me also 
that sword.” “Nay,” said the squire, “it i.s the 
king^s sword : thou art not worthy to have it, for 
thou art but a knave; and if there were no more 
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here but thou and I, thou durst not speak those 
words for as much gold in quantity as all yonder 
abbey.” By my faith,” said Wat Tyler, “ I shall 
never eat meat, till I have thy head : ” and with 
those words the mayor of London came to the king 
with a twelve horses well armed under their coats, 
and so he brake the press and saw and heard how 
Wat Tyler demeaned himself, and said to him : 
“ Ha, thou knave, how art thou so hardy in the 
king’s presence to speak such words? It is too 
much for thee so to do.” 

Then the king began to chafa and said to the 
mayor : “ Set hands on him.” And while the king 
said so, Tyler said to the mayor : “ A God’s name 
what have I said to displease thee?” “Yes truly,” 
quoth the mayor, thou false stinking knave, shalt 
thou speak thus in the presence of the king my 
natural lord ? I commit never to live, without thou 
shalt dearly abide it.” And with these words the 
mayor drew out his sword and strake Tyler so great 
a stroke on the head, that he fell down at the feet 
of his horse, and as soon as he was fallen, they 
environed him all about, whereby he was not seen of 
his company. Then a squire of the king’s alighted, 
called John Standish, and he drew out his sword 
and put it into Wat Tyler’s belly, and so he died. 

Then the ungracious people there assembled, 
perceiving their captain slain, began to murmur 
among themselves and said: “Ah, our captain is 
slain, let us go and slay them all ” : and therewith 
they arranged themselves on the place in manner 
of battle, and their bows before them. 

Thus the king began a great hardiness ; howbeit, 
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all turned to the best ; for as soon as Tyler was on 
the earth, the king departed from all his company 
and all alone he rode to these people and said to 
his own men : “ Sirs, none of you follow me ; let 
me alone.’* And so when he came before these 
ungracious people, who put themselves in ordinance 
to revenge their captain, then the king said to them : 
“Sirs, what aileth you? Ye shall have no captain 
but me : I am your king : be all in rest and peace.” 
And so the most part of the people that heard the 
king speak and saw him among them, were shame- 
fast and beg?in to wax peaceable and to depart ; 
but some, such as were malicious and evil, would 
not depart, but made semblant as though they would 
do somewhat. . . . And in the meantime voice and 
bruit ran through London how these unhappy people 
were likely to slay the king and the ma}’or in 
Smithfield ; through the which noise all manner of 
good men of the king’s party issued out of their 
houses and lodgings well armed, and .so came all 
to Smithfield and to the field where the king wa.s, 
and they were anon to the number of seven or eight 
thousand men well armed. And first thither came 
Sir Robert Knolles and Sir Pcrdicas d’Albret, well 
accompanied, and divers of the aldermen of London, 
and with them a six hundred men in harne.s.s, and 
a puissant man of the city, who wa.s the king’s 
draper, called Nicolas Bramber, and he brought with 
him a great company ; and ever as they came* they 
ranged them afoot in order of ^ttlc ; and on the 
other part these unhappy people were ready ranged, 
making semblance to give battle, and they had with 
therri divers of the king’s banners. Then the king 
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made three knights, the one the mayor of London, 
Sir Nicolas Walworth, Sir John Standish, and Sir 
Nicolas Bramber. Then these new knights were 
sent to them, and these knights made token to them 
not to shoot at them, and when they came so near 
them that their speech might be heard, they said : 

Sirs, the king commandeth you to send to him 
again his banners, and we think he will have mercy 
of you.” And incontinent they delivered again the 
banners and sent them to the king. Also they 
were commanded on pain of their heads, that all 
such as had letters of the king should bring them 
forth and send them again to the king; and so 
many of them delivered their letters but not all. 
Then the king made them to be all torn in their 
presence ; and as soon as the king*s banners were 
delivered again, these unhappy people kept none array, 
but the most part of them did cast down their bows, 
and so brake their array and returned into London. 
Sir Robert Knolles was sore displeased in that he 
might not go to slay them all : but the king would 
not consent thereto, but said he would be revenged 
of them well enough ; and so he was after. 

Then there was a cry made in every street in the 
king's name, that all manner of men, not being of the 
city of London and not having dwelt there the space 
of one year, depart; and if any such be found, there 
the Sunday by the sunrising, that they should be 
taken as traitors to the king and to lose their heads. 
This cry thus made, there was none that durst brake 
it, and so all manner of people departed and scattered 
abroad, every man to their own places. 

John Ball and Jack Straw were found in an old 
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house, hidden, thinking to have stolen away, but they 
could not, for they were accused by their own men. 
Of the taking of them the king and his lords were 
glad, and, then strake off their heads, and Wat 
Tyler’s also, and they were set on London Bridge, 
and the valiant men’s heads taken down that they 
had set on the Thursday before. These tidings anon 
spread abroad, so that the people of the strange 
countries, which were coming towards London, re- 
turned back again to their own houses and durst 
come no further. 

40, Shipping encouraged 

1381. ii. 18. 

To increase the navy of England which is now 
greatly diminished, it is assented and accorded : 

That none of the king’s liege people do from 
henceforth ship any merchandise in going out or 
coming within the realm of England, in any port, 
but only in ships of the king’s liegance ; and every 
person of the said liegance, which after the feast of 
Easter next ensuing, at which feast this ordinance 
shall first begin to hold place, do ship and merchan- 
dise in any other ships or vessels upon the sea, than 
of the said liegance, shall forfeit to the king all his 
merchandises shipped in other vessels, wherc.socver 
they be found hereafter, or the value of the same ; 
of which forfeitures the king will and granteth that 
he that duly espieth and duly proveth that any 
person hath anything forfeited against this ordinance, 
shall have the third part for his labour, of the king’s 
gift. 
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41 . A Shipman 

Chaiicc7\ ProL “ Cant, Talcs ” {modernised), 
1386-8S. 

A shipman was there, hailing from the west ; 

F'or ought I know, he was of Dartmouth. 

A dagger hanging on a lace had he 
About his neck, under his arm, adown. 

The hot summer had made his hue all brown ; 

And certainly he was a good fellow. 

Full many a draught of wine had*he*drawn 
From Bordeaux-ward while that the chapman slept. 
Of nice conscience no heed he kept. 

If that he fought and had the upper hand, 

By water he sent them home to every land. 

But of his craft to reckon well the tide, 

His streams and his dangers him beside. 

His harbour and his moon, his lodemenage (pilotage). 
There was none such from Hull to Carthage. 

Hardy he was and wise to undertake : 

With many a tempest had his beard been shaken. 
He knew well all the havens as they were. 

From Scotland to the cape of Finisterre, 

And every creek in Brittany and Spain ; 

His barge y-cleped was the Magdalen. 
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42 . The Use of Cannon at Ouhenaudf. 

./■roissirr/, c. 404. 
Q'?r. J400, 

[The men of Client Linder Philip d'Artevdd were l)esit\einL; 
Oudenarde ivirh little siieccss.] 

. . . Thus the}^ remained the whole summer. It 
was the intention of Philip and his Council to con- 
tinue until they should starve them out ; for it 
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would cost them too many men were they to attempt 
to cany it by storm. With much labour they jilaccd 
on the hill of Oudenarde an amazinj^ great engine, 
twenty feet wide and forty long, which they called a 
mutton, to cast heavy stonc.s^ and beams of timber 
into the town and crush whatsoever they should 
light on. They had also, the more to alarm the 
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garrison, made an amazing large bombard, fifty feet 
in length, shooting stones of mighty weight When 
they fired this bombard it might be heard full five 
miles off in the daytime and ten in the night Tlic 
report of it was so loud that it seemed as if all the 
devils in hell liad broken loose. 

The men of Ghent meide likewise another engine, 
which they pointed against the town to cast large 
bars of hot copper. With such machines as cannons, 
bombards, sows and muttons did the Ghent army 
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labour to annoy the garrison of Oudenarde. They 
howe\er comforted each other as well as they ccnild, 
and defended themselves against these attacks. 

[A still earlier vcTcrcncc to the use of cannon is found in 
John liarbours poeni of The where, in connection with 

Edward 11 I/s llrst campaign in Scotland, 1327, we find: — 

Two novdtios that clay they (the Scots) saw 
That liitherto in Scotland had been none. 

Crests for helms was the one, 

That they thought then of great beauty 
And als(.) wonder fur to see ; 

'fhe oth.cr crackers were of war, 

That they before had never heard. 

Of these two things they had wonder. 

Froissart, loo, has an earlicT* mention of them than that quoted 
above, at the siege of Stirling, 1340 ; and Villani is the authority 
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for their use at Cregy. Walsingham notes that they were 
used against the Bishop of Norwich with great effect at the 
siege of Ypres, 1378 ; he describes them as instruments 
^^gunna ” vocantur^ 


43 . Spread of the Lollards 

^ Translated from Latin of Henry Knighton^ ii. 1S3, 

Circ. 1395. 

There was a great increase in the adherents of 
this teaching and they multiplied exceedingly as if 
from seed sown ; and they filled the whole land and 
they got to be' recognised as a matter of course — 
just as if they dated their existence from one and 
the same day ; and they became altogether brazen 
and blushed at nothing, but, as if lost to all shame, 
yelping both in private and public like dogs un- 
ceasingly 

Thus they were popularly called Wyclif^s disciples 
and Wycliffites or Lollards. . . The leaders of these 
so-called Lollards in the early days of this cursed 
sect used to wear generally russet-coloured garments, 
as if for an outward sign of their simplicity of heart, 
by this means to win over cunningly the minds of 
those who looked upon them and make a surer 
approach to the task of teaching and implanting 
their mad doctrine. . . 

[Here follows a long recital of the mode of making convxTts, 
their abuse of opponents, their fostering of domestic strife], . . 

And SO they were everywhere usually called 
Wyclifs diciples. And they assumed the title not 
unfittingly; for just as their, master Wyclif was 
powerful and strong in discussion over opponents 
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and was considered no man’s inferior in argument, 
so they, however recently they had been won over 
to the sect, were trained to excessive oratory and to 
overcome their opponents in all subtlety and wordy 
warfare ; strong in words ; great in babble ; excel- 
lent in disputations ; browbeating all in pettifogging 
argument. . . 

These Wyclifhtes used to proclaim that their sect 
was especially praiseworthy, and used to invite all, 
not only men but women to join it, urging them to 
reject the teaching and preaching of every one else, 
and to have nothing to do with the iveaching of the 
mendicant friars, whom they called “false preachers”; 
this was their continual fervent preaching not only 
in private but also in public ; they were always 
plotting against them, calling them “ false friars ” ; 
they kept on crying that they themselves were the 
true preachers of the Gospel — because they had 
translated the Gospel into English. 

And so by public railing and prejudiced censure 
they recommended themselves to men, though not 
to God, and in the eyes of many damaged 
especially the position of the mendicant friars, for 
owing to the teaching and preaching of these men 
the friars were at that time hated by many ; and 
the VVycliffites becoming bolder on this account 
strove their hardest to turn the hearts of the people 
still further from them and to stop them from 
preaching and begging, declaring excommunicate 
the givers as well as the receivers — maintaining that 
they should earn their food and clothing by the 
work of their hands like the apostle Paul. . . And 
unless God had quickly cut short the days of their 
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pride, and dealt such affliction to their growth, I do 
not think that even the realm of England could 
suffer their subtlety and wickedness. 


44. A Petition to Parliament 

n John IVyclif {S.E.W. iii. ^<jZ) {^modernised). 

■ 13S2. 

Please it to our most noble and worthy king 
Richard, king both of England and of France, and 
to the noble cluke of Lancaster anti to other great 
men of the realm, both to seculars and men of Moly 
Church, that be gathered in the parliament to hear, 
assent, and maintain, etc. 

The article is this ; that all [)ersons of 

whatsoever kind of private sect or singular religion, 
made of sinful men, may freely, without any let or 
bodily pain, leave that private rule or new religi{)n 
founded of sinful men, and stably hold tlie rule of 
Jesus Christ, taken and given by Christ to his apostles 
as far more perfect than any such new religion 
founded of sinful men. . . 

The second point or article is this ; that the men 
that unreasonably and wrongfully have damaged the 
king and all his council, be amended of so great 
error and that their error may be published to men 
dwelling in the realm. . . P"or the chief lordship in 
this land of all temporalities, both of secular men, 
and religious, pertaineth to the king of his general 
governing. For else he were not king of all England, 
but of a little part thereof. * Therefore the men that 
bethink them to take away his lordship from the 
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king, as do friars and their abettors, in this point be 
sharper enemies and traitors than Frenchmen and 
all other nations. . . 

The third article is this ; that both tithes and 
offerings be given and paid and received by that 
intent, to which intent or end God’s law and the 
pope’s law ordained them to be paid and received ; 
and tliat they be taken away b}^ the same intent 
and reason, tliat both God's law and the pope’s law 
ordained that they should be withdrawn. . . For by 
God and his law curates be much more bound to 
teach their parishioners charitably, the Gospel and 
God’s bests both by open preaching and example of 
good life, for to save their souls, than their parish- 
ioners be bound to pay them tithes and offerings. . . 

The fourth article is this ; that Christ’s teaching 
and belief of the sacrament of his own body, that 
is plainly taught by Christ and his apostles in Gospels 
and epistles, may be taught openly in churches to 
Christian people, and the contrary teaching and 
false belief, brought up by cursed hypocrits and 
heretics and worldly priests, uncunning in God’s law, 
cease. 

45. Opinions written and puhlished by 
John Wvclie 

According to Walsingliam^ Hist, A?igt.d ii- 53* 
1394- 

No heresy or error will be able to be proved in 
the whole teaching of Master John Wyclif. 

God must obey the devil. 
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The pope is more bound to the emperor than 
the emperor to the pope. 

There is no civil lord, no bishop, no prelate, so 
long as he is in a state of mortal sin. 

When human laws are not founded in Hoi}'’ Writ, 
subjects are not bound to obedience. 


46. A Letter to Pope Urban the Sixth 

J-olm Wydif {S.E.W. iii. 50 j) (niodoniscd', 

' 1384. 

I have joy fully to tell to all true men the belief 
that I hold, and by all means to the poi)c ; for I 
suppose that if my faith is rightful and given of God, 
the pope will gladly confirm it ; and if my faith be 
error, the pope will wisely amend it. 

I suppose over this, that the Gospel of Chri.st is 
the heart of the body of God’s law ; for I believe 
that Jesus Christ hatli given in his own person his 
Gospel, is very God and very man, and by this heart 
passes all other laws. 

I suppose over this, that the pope be most 
obliged to the keeping of the Gospel among all mcMi 
that live here ; for the pope is highest vicar that 
Christ has here in earth. For greatness of Christ’s 
vicar is not measured by worldly greatness but by 
this, that this vicar rather follows Christ by virtuous 
living ; for thus teaches the Gospel that thi.s is the 
sentence of Christ. 

And of this Gospel I take as belief that Christ, 
what time he walked here was most poor man of all, 
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both in spirit and in having ; for Christ says that he 
had not to rest his head on. And Paul says that he 
was made needy for our love, and more poor might 
no man be, neither bodily nor in spirit. And thus 
Christ put from him all manner of lordly worship. 
For the Gospel of John telleth that when they would 
have made Christ king, he fled and hid him from 
them, for he would none such worldly highness. 

And over this I take as belief, that no man 
should follow the pope, or any saint that now is in 
heaven, save in as much as he follows Christ. For 
John and James erred when th^y coveted worldly 
highness ; and Peter and Paul sinned also when 
they denied and blasphemed in Christ; but men 
should not follow them in this, for then they went 
from Jesus Christ. And this I take as wholesome 
counsel that the pope leave his worldly lordship to 
worldly lords, as Christ gave them — and move 
speedily all his clerks to do so. For thus did 
Christ, and taught thus his disciples, till the fiend 
had blinded this world. And it seems to some men 
that clerks that dwell lastingly in this error against 
God*s law, and follow not Christ in this, be open 
heretics and their abettors be partners. 

And if I err in this sentence, I will meekly be 
amended, yea, by the death, if it be skilful, for that 
I hope were good to me. And if I might travel in 
mine own person, I would with good will go to the 
pope. But God has constrained me to do contrarily 
and taught me more obedience to God than to man. 
And I suppose of our pope that he will not be Anti- 
Christ, and reverse Chfist in his workingj to the 
contrary of Christ’s will ; for if he summons against 
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reason, by him or by any of his, and pursue his 
unskilful summoning, he is an open Anti-Christ. 
And merciful intent excused not Peter, that Christ 
called him not Satan ; so blind intent and wicked 
counsel excuse not the pope here ; but if he ask of 
true priests that they travel more than they may, he 
is not excused by reason of God that he is not i\nti- 
Christ. For our belief teaches us that our blessed 
God suffers us not to be tempted more than we 
may ; how should a man ask such service ? And 
therefore pray we to God for our pope Urban the 
sixth, that his 'old . holy intent be not quenched by 
his enemies. And Christ, that may not lie, says 
that the enemies of a man be specially his homely 
company ; and this is sooth of men and fiends. 


47 . The Worth of Ixdui.gences 

William Laiiy;!a}nl^ “ Piers 

A. viii. 1 68 - 1 8 / {modenu'sed). 

1362. 

Therefore I counsel you, ye rich men on this earth 

Who trust in your treasure trentals to have {jiiassvs 
for the dead) 

Be ye never the bolder to break the ten hosts ; 

And in especial, ye masters and magistrates and 
judges, 

That have the wealth of this world, and wise men 
are held, 

To purchase you pardon and the Pope’s bulks. 

At the dreadful day of doom, when dead men shall 
rise 

And come all before Christ, accounts to yield, 
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How we led our life here, and his laws kept, 

And how we did day by day — the doom will be told. 

pouch-ful of pardons there or provincial letters, 
Though we be found in fraternity of all five orders, 
And have indulgences double -fold, — unless Good 
Deeds us help, 

I set by pardons not the value of a pea or a pie- 
crust. 

Therefore I counsel all Christians to cry God mercy, 
And Mary his mother be our mediator with him, 
That God give us grace here, ere we go hence, 

Such works to work while we beliere 

That after our death-day our Good Deeds rehearse 

At the day of doom that we did as he taught Amen. 


48 . The Men of Portsmouth and Dartmouth 
SET AN Example to the Fleet 

^ ^ Transhilcd from Latin of Wahinghaniy 

Hist \\, 127. 

1394. 

Meanwhile .a fleet is fitted out in all the harbours 
of England ; large numbers of fighting-men are re- 
cruited and admirals are put in command — the Master 
of the Hospital of S. John and lord Thomas Percy, 
brother of the earl of Northumberland. And they 
throughout the summer, purposing to guard the 
high seas, though often in sight of the French fleet, 
which now passed close to them and now openly 
mocked them, agreed upon no action against the 
Frenchmen — hindered therefrom either by private 
quarrels or struck by cowardice. 
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But in no such spirit did the men of Portsmouth 
and Dartmouth decide to act ; for recruited by none, 
engaged by none to work mischief on the foe, they 
were urged on by their own valour and fired by 
inborn honour. Surely without fear from the appear- 
ance of a number of ships, without dread of meeting 
the foe, they crossed the seas with a small fleet, 
sailed up the Seine, and there, with no great difficulty, 
sank four of the enemy’s ships and captured four 
others, together with the barge of the lord dc 
Clesson : whose like there was not in the realms of 

' If 

England or of Frahce. And on board these vessels 
they got wine, iron, and other booty — enough to 
satisfy the most covetous among them and relieve 
their wants. 


49 . The King and Michael de la Pole 

« , Translated from Jjitin of IVidsingham^ 

^ ’ '''‘Hist, AngL^^ ii. 152. 

J394. 

After Parliament had been sitting for so long, 
in spite of his indignation at the charges brought 
against Michael de la Pole and the rest of his 
favourites, the king was compelled, after many 
subterfuges, to appoint judges with full power to 
examine and pass sentence upon the said Michael 
and the others accused by parliament The judges 
appointed were Thomas, duke of Gloucester; Richard, 
eari of Arundel, and others ; and they discharged 
their duty with despatch, while the king went else- 
where, refusing to take any part in the trial. In the 
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end Michael was found guilty of many crimes and 
wrong-doings and was sentenced to death, his pro- 
perty being confiscated to the king. However he 
was reprieved, as he found some wealthy friends to 
go bail for him in large sums. But as parliament 
soon rose the king took him back into favour and 
had him again about his person, together with the 
duke of Ireland, the archbishop of York, and lord 
Alexander Neville. And they were trying their 
hardest at that time to incite the king against the 
nobles and to annul the acts of the parliament. 


50 . Troubles with the Nobles 

Q Translated from Latin of Walsingham^ 

^ Hist, Angl.” ii. 162-169. 

1394. 

[The king’s fjxvour to De Vere, now duke of Ireland, had 
produced serious friction with the nobles, whose chief leader 
at this time was the duke of Gloucester. The king and his 
favourite, who should have been in Ireland, had returned from 
Wales and decided to take up arms.] 

Now the king and the duke of Ireland sent out 
emissaries and raised all the troops they could, to 
stand by them, if need were, against the nobles in 
the day of battle. But many answered that they 
neither would nor could stand against the nobles, 
who, they were assured, were devoted to the king 
and were by every device and every effort promoting 
his honour. Many regarded it as a mere matter of 
service and undertook to be ready on the king*s 
summons. Meanwhile' the news came to the ears 
of the nobles and filled them with great sorrow, that 
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although conscious of no guilt they had incurred the 
king’s displeasure. 

[The duke of Gloucester then tried to appease the king 
— ^unsuccessfully.] 

Thereupon the duke of Gloucester, considering 
the way things were going, called a secret meeting 
of the earls of Arundel, Warwick, and Derby, who 
would find themselves in a similar position if they 
did not soon take measures in their own interests ; 
he lays his plans before them and informs them of 
the danger they were all running. And they rallied 
their forces and resolved to call the king to account 
for past events and for the favour he showed to 
those who were not so much traitors to him.self but 
to the common weal. 

[The king makes counter movements, but his counsels are 
divided ; at last a meeting is arranged at W'estminstcr. The 
immediate result was promising in so far .os the king seemed 
to be reconciled to the duke of Gloucester j but the duke of 
Ireland again appearing on the scene with an army the lords 
prepared to oppose him.] 

Meanwhile the duke of Ireland arrived in his 
flight at a river, but he found the bridge, by which 
he meant to cross, broken down. When he reached 
another bridge he found bowmen ready to prevent 
his passage. So, turning aside, he tried to find a 
ford and made his horse enter the water ; thus he 
soon arrived at the opposite bank and escaped. 
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51. The Merciless Parliament 

,^00 Trajtslaicd from Lathi of Walsln^fmn. 

-HhUAngl”ixn. 

1394 - 

After the feast of the Purification, a parliament 
was opened at London, albeit the king wished to 
avoid the said parliament altogether at that time. 
And the lords came to it with a sufficiently strong 
force, in order to crush any outbreaks if they should 
occur ; and this parliament lasted, till* Whitsuntide, 
amid general anxiety and expectation [February 3- 
June 4]. 

And therein the first to be seized upon was 
Robert Tressilian, miserably enough for him, for he 
was soon drawn and hanged at the gallows. Then 
the lords determined to proceed against Sir Nicolas 
Brember ; and he met the same fate, albeit he had 
many to intercede for him. . . . 

Subsequently John Salisbury and James Berners, 
both knights, both young but both traitors, were 
drawn and hanged. Afterwards Sir John Beauchamp 
of Holt, the king's High Steward, cunning and crafty 
of old, a traitor alike to Edward of Windsor and to 
his son Lionel duke of Clarence, was drawn and 
hanged by the decree of this same parliament 
Subsequently John Blake was hanged, who in a 
luckless hour had opposed the lords in the Council 
of Nottingham. 

Last of all Simon Burley was beheaded, although 
the earl of Derby exerted'' all his power to save him. 
And for this reason great strife arose between him 
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and the duke of Gloucester ; but, thanks be to God, 
it was soon allayed. Now Simon wherever he went 
was wont to make himself appear not a knight of 
his own degree, but a duke or prince in- every 
way ; and he was warden of Dover Castle, and at a 
sign from the king he had agreed to sell it to the 
French. Moreover there were condemned to exile 
in this parliament the Justices Robert Bellknap, 
John Holt, Roger Fulthorpe, and William Burgh ; a 
certain sum of money was awarded to each for life, 
for their daily support. 

Then the king was made to swear to stand by the 
lords* ordinances, and not only the king but all in- 
habitants of the realm had to take the same oath. 


52 . On the Times 

Adapted from En^a^lish and Latin interlined 
song in Political Poemsf i. 270. 
1388. 

Sing I would, but alas 

The days of our fortune are .sped ; 

England sometime was 

Of Europe the crown and the head. 

Of manhood the flower 

There bloomed and was nowhere surpassed. 
Now gone is that honour 

As dreams in the sleep that is past 

Broader than God ever made 
The tailors do shoulders amend ; 
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Narrow they be that seem broad — 

Tis vain for the folk to pretend. 

They invent a new passion 

For shoulders afore and behind ! 

God’s image and fashion 

Is not, if you please, to their mind ! 

Wide collars and high 

They wear, as inviting a sword ; 

Take heed of the prophecy 

That giveth such folk their rewaM. 

Long spurs on their heels 

They delight in ; and greaves — for they wear 
’em ; 

They think it for weal, 

So it be not the usage of Sarum ! 

A straight bend hath their hose, 

Close-fitting the limbs is the wear ; 

They may scarce, I suppose, 

Iknd the knee without forethought and care ! 

When other men kneel, 

In prayer to the Christ they adore, 

These stand on their heel ; 

For bending forsooth they abhor. 

Lest harm should hap to their hose 
They may not surely bend ; 

I trow for their long toes 

They pray as there they stand. 
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Many a man they let (hinder) 

And standing thus annoy ; 

But the curse of Christ they get 
If they cease not this employ. 

63 . The Battle of Otteruurx 


,, /’'nvsstrr/, i i . 138-141. 

Cl re. I 400. 

Thus Sir Henry Percy and his men departed 
from Newcastle after dinner, and set forth in good 
order, and took' the same way as the Sc(;ts liad 
gone and rode to Otterburn, a .seven little leagues 
from thence and fair w'ay, but they could not ride 
fast because of their footmen. And when the 
Scots had supped, and some laid dow'n to their rest, 
and were weary of travailing and assaulting of the 
castle all that day, and thovight to rise early in the 
morning in cool of the day to give a new a.ssault, 
therewith suddenly the Englishmen came on them, 
and entered into the lodgings, weening it had been 
the master’s lodgings, and therein were but varlcts 
and servants. Then the Englishmen cried “ Pcrc\', 
Percy!” and entered into the lodgings, and ye 
know well where such affray is noise is soon raised ; 
and it fortuned well for the Scots, for when they 
saw the Englishmen come to wake them, then the 
lords sent certain of their .servants of fejotmen to 
skirmish with the Englishmen at the entry of the 
lodgings, and in the mean time they armed and 
apparelled them, every under his banner, and 

under his captain’s pennon. The night was far on, 
but the moon shone so bright as if it had been in 
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a manner clay. It was in the month of August, 
and the weather fair and temperate. 

Thus the Scots were drawn together, and without 
any noise departed from their lodgings, and went 
about a little mountain, which was greatly for their 
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advantage. For all the day before they had well 
advised the place, and said among themselves ; If 
the Englishmen come on us suddenly, then we will 
do thus and thus, for it is a jeopardous thing in the 
night if men of war enter .into our lodgings. If 
they do, then we will draw to such a place, and 
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thereby either we shall win or lose.” When the 
Englishmen entered into the field, at the first they 
soon overcame the varlets, and as they entered 
further in, always they found new men to busy 
them, and to skirmish with them. Then suddenly 
came the Scots from about the mountain, and set 
on the Englishmen or they were ware, and cried 
their cries ; whereof the Englishmen were sore 
astonied. Then they cried “ Percy ! ” and the other 
party cried “ Douglas 1 ” 

There the Scots showed great hardiness, and 
fought merrily with great desire of honour : the 
Englishmen were three to one : howbeit I say not 
but Englishmen did nobly acquit themselves, for 
ever the Englishmen had rather been slain or taken 
in the place than fly. Thus, as I have said, the 
banners of Douglas and Percy, and their men were 
met each against other, envious who .should win the 
honour of that journey. At the beginning the 
Englishmen were so strong that they beat back 
their enemies : then the Earl Douglas, who was of 
great heart and high of enterprise, seeing his men 
fall back, took his axe in both his hands, and 
entered so into the press that he made h{m.sclf way 
in such wise, that none durst approach near him, 
and he was so well armed that he bare well off 
such strokes as he received: Thus he went ever 
forward like a hardy Hector, willing alone to con- 
quer the field, and to discomfit his enemies, but at 
last he was encountered with three spears all at 
once ; the one strake him on the shoulder, the other 
on the breast, and the stioke glinted down to his 
belly, and the third strake him in the thigh, and 
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sore hurt with all three strokes, so that he was 
borne perforce to the earth, and after that he 
could not be again relieved. Some of his knights 
and squires followed him, but not all, for it was 
night, and no light but by the shining of the moon. 

Of all the battles and encounterings that I have 
made mention of herebefore in all this histoiy, 
great or small, this battle that I treat of now was 
one of the sorest and best foughten without 
cowardice or faint hearts. For there was neither 
knight nor squire but that did his devoir, and 
fought hand to hand. To say truth the Englishmen 
were sorer travailed than the Scots, for they came 
the same day from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a six 
English miles, and went a great pace to the intent 
to find the Scots, which they did ; so that by their 
fast going they were near out of breath, and the 
Scots were fresh and well rested, which greatly 
availed them when time was of their business : for 
in the last skirmish they beat back the Englishmen 
in such wise, that after they could no more assemble 
together, for the Scots passed through their battles. 

. . . This battle was fierce and cruel till it came 
to the end of the discomfiture ; but when the Scots 
saw the Englishmen fall back and yield themselves, 
then the Scots were courteous, and set them to 
their ransom, and every man said to his prisoner : 

Sirs, go and unarm you, and take your ease : I am 
your master”: and so made their prisoners as good 
cheer as though they had been brethren, without doing 
to them any damage. The chase endured a five English 
miles, and if the Scots had been men enow, there had 
none escaped, but either they had been taken or slain. 
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Old Ballad (- Percy's Bel/qacs ■’ 

The Percy and the Douglas met, 

That either of other was fain ; 

They smote together, while that they sweat, 
With swords of fine Collayne ; 

Till the blood from their basinets ran, 

As the ruck doth in the rain. 

‘ Yield thee to me,’ said the Douglas, 

'Or else thou shalt be slain. 

‘For I see by thy bright basinet. 

Thou art some man of might ; 

And so I do by thy burnished brand, 

Thou art an earl or else a knight.’ 

‘ By my good faith,’ .said the noble Perc>', 
‘Now hast thou read full right, 

Yet will I never yield me to thee, 

While I may stand and fight.’ 

The Percy was a man of strengtii, 

I tell you in this stand, 

He smote the Douglas at tlic sword’s length, 
That he fell to the ground. 

The sword was sharp and sore can bile, 

I tell you in certain ; 

To the heart he coukPhim smite ; 

Thus was the Douglas slain. 
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The standers stood still on each side, 

With many a grievous groan ; 

There they fought the day, and all the night, 
And many a doughty man was slain. 

There was slain upon the Scottish side, 

For sooth as 1 you say ; 

Of four and fort}-’ thousand Scots 
Went but eighteen away. 

There was slain upon the English part 
For sooth as I you say ; 

Of nine thousand Englishmen 
Five hundred came away. 

The others were slain in the field, 

Christ keep tlieir souls from woe ! 

Seeing there were so few friends 
Against so many many a foe. 

This fra\' began at Otterborne 
Between the night and the day , 

There the Douglas lost his life, 

And the Percy was led away. 

Now let us all for the Percy pray 
To Je.su most of might, 

I'o bring his soul to the bliss of heaven 
For he was a gentle knight. 
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55 . Distich on the King 

Translated from Latin of Pol it lea! Poe ms f i. 272. 
i39i« 

King, if king, be king of thyself! lest a kingcloiriless 
king thou 

Have but a name and thy kingdom be nought, 
unless thou be kingly. 


56 " The King in Ireland 

]''roissart, ii. ci;. 197, jtjiS. 

Circ. 1400. 

And the same Sunday I fell in acquaintance with 
a squire of England called Henry Christcad, an 
honest man and a wise and could well speak I'rcnch. 
He companied with me, because he saw the king 
and other lords made me good cheer, and also he 
had seen the book which I gave to the king ; also 
Sir Richard Stuny had showed him how I was a 
maker of histories. Then he said to me as hereafter 
folio weth : 

“Sir John,” quoth he, “have ye not found in the 
king’s court sith ye came hither no mati that hath 
told you of the voyage that the king made but late 
into Ireland, and in what manner the four kings of 
Ireland arc come into the obeisance of the king of 
England?” And I answered “No.” 

“ Then shall I shew you,” quoth the .squire, “ to 
the intent that ye may put it in perpetual memory, 
when yc return into your own country and have 
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leisure thereto.” I was rejoiced of his words and 
thanked him ; then he begun thus and said : — 

“ Sir John, it is not in memory that either any 
king of England made such apparel and provision 
for any journey to make war against the Irishmen, 
nor such a number of men of arms nor archers. 
The king was nine months in the marches of Ireland 
to his great cost and charge to the realm, for they 
bare all his expenses ; and the merchants, cities and 
good towns of the realm thought it well bestowed, 
when they saw the king return home again with 
honour. The number that he had thither, gentlemen 
and archers, were four thousand knights and thirty 
thousand archers, well paid weekly, that every man 
was well pleased. But I shew you, because ye 
should know the truth, Ireland is one of the evil 
countries of the world to make war upon or to bring 
under subjection, for it is closed strongly and widely 
with high forests and great waters and marshes and 
places uninhabitable ; it is hard to enter to do them 
of the country any damage, nor ye shall find no 
town nor person to speak withal ; for the men draw 
to the woods and dwell in caves and small cottages 
under trees and among bushes and hedges like wild 
savage beasts, and when • they know that any man 
maketh war against them and is entered into their 
countries, then they draw together to the straits and 
passages and defend them, so that no man can enter 
into them, and when they see their time, they will 
soon take their advantage on their enemies, for they 
know the country and are light people : for a man 
of arms being never so well horsed and run as fast 
as he can, the Irishmen will run afoot as fast as he 
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and overtake him, yea, and leap up ufjon his horse 
behind him and draw him from his horse ; for they 
arc strong men in the arms and have sharp \vea]:>on.s 
with large blades with two edges after tlie manner 
of dart heads, wherewith they will slay tlicir cncm\\ 
. . . They be hard people and of riKle nature and 
wit and of divers frequentations and usage ; tliey set 
nothing by jollity nor fresh apparel, nor by nobleness ; 
for though their realm be sovereignly go\-erncd by 
kings, whereof they have plenty, }'et the}-' will take 
no knowledge of gentleness, but will continue in 
their rutleneS's, a/;cording as they arc brcaight up* 
Truth it is that four of the principal kings and most 
puissant after the manner of the country are come 
to the obeisance of the king of England by love and 
fairness, and not by battle nor constraint. The carl 
of Ormond, who marched upon them, hath taken 
great pain and hath so treated with them that they 
came to Dublin to the king and submitted them to 
him, to be under the obeisance of the crown of 
England ; wherefore the king and all the realm 
reputeth this for a great and lionourable deed and 
thinketh this voyage well bestowed, for king ICdward 
of good memory did never so much upon llicm as 
king Richard did in this voyage : the iiontxir is 
great, but the profit is but little, for though tliey be 
kings, yet no man can devise nor speak of ruder 
personages . . . 
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57 . The King attacks the Lords Appellant 

Traushih'd from T.afin of Wah'ingham, 
1397- Hi si. A ngl . " i i . 223 . 

Cite. 1419 . 

Now when it seemed likely that the realm of 
England would rejoice in the blessings of peace, on 
account of the king’s recent marriage and the truce 
that had been made for thirty years, suddenh’ every- 
thing is upset by the king’s craftiness ; for he seizes 
without warning his uncle the duke gf Gbucester, 
wlio had no such apprehension, and had him taken 
across to Calais to be kept in custody. Also he 
had the earl of Warwick arrested on the very day 
he had invited him to a banquet, albeit he had 
appeared very cordial to him the same day and had 
promised to act like a good prince to him and be 
very friendly. The earl of Arundel who was cozened 
by his smooth words, and was powerful enough to 
have saved himself and to have freed his friends of 
Gloucester and Warwick, peaceably surrendered and 
was sent to the Isle of Wight to be kept in custody 
in like manner. 

And in order that there should be no popular 
outbreak for the seizure of these nobles, as he greatly 
feared, he had it proclaimed throughout the realm 
that it was not done for some former wrong-doing, 
but for new trca.son to the king, to be divulged in 
the forth-coming parliament. But this proclamation 
was not genuine, as wa.s proved by the sequel. 
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58 . The Parliament of Siirkwspurv 

Tnmslaft'd from I.nf/n of i I 'rf/sfii'/orjo’. 
1298. Hist. ii. 226. 

Cin. 1419. 

In the- year 1398 in the parliament of Shrcwsbiuy 
the king craftily secured and had allowed, by the 
consent of all estates of the realm, tlnit the power of 
parliament should be vested in certain persons, seven 
or eight in number, whose right it should be to 
decide, after the dissolution of parliament, on certain 
petitions that had been made in the same parliament 
but had not been thoroughly examined. And under 
colour of this permission the persons thus nominated 
proceeded thereafter to other matters generally 
affecting that parliament ; and that too with the 
express consent of the king, greatly to the detriment 
of the prestige of parliament and to the mischiiT of 
the whole realm and to the .setting of a most 
disastrous precedent. Now in order to secure 
abiding force for the decrees and judgments passed 
in this parliament the king obtained papal bulls, 
wherein severe pains were levelled against whosoever 
should presume in any way to infringe the said 
statutes ; and these bulls he had piddishcil in 
London at St. Paul’s Cross and in the other most 
important places of the realm. 
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69. A Cojii-'LiANT Parliament 

WiJJia)}} Liwghvnii?) RicJia7'd iJie 
Rcddes.^'-'^ (jfiodemiscd). 

1399 - 

And when the riot and the revel their income had 
spent, 

And nothing- was left but the bare bags, 

Then fell it perforce to fill them again. 

So they feigned them some folly — that failed them 
never — 

And worked it by guile with their council 
To have privy parliament for their own profit. 

And they had writs sent, all in wax closed, 

For peers and prelates, that they appear should, 

And sent out messages to the sheriffs all, 

To choose such knights as would accept the charge 
To rcpre.scnt the shire, in company with the great. 
And wlien it drew to the day of the deed-doing, 
When the lords were all a.ssembled and the shire- 
knight. s, 

Then as their form is, first they began to declare 
The cause of their coming, and then the king’s will. 
Came a clerk then and began the speeches, 

And pronounced the points apart to them all, 

And moved for money, more than for aught else. 
And when the talc was told anon to the end, 
To-morrow they mu.st before meat meet together 
The knights of the Commons, and talk over affairs 
With citizens of shires sent for the same, 

To rehearse the articles and grant all their asking. 
But yet for the manner to make men blind, 
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Some argued against the taxes a good while. 

Then sat some as ciphers in arithmetic, 

That note a place, but naught of themselves avail ; 
And some had supped with Simon (the clergy; over- 
night, 

And shewed for the shire, and here shew lost ; 

And some were tattlers, and to the king went. 

And told him of his foes, that were good friends, 
And spoke for the best, and de.scrvcd no blame 
Of king or council, or of the Commons cither. 

And some slumber’d and slept, and said l.)iit a little ; 
And some mumbled with the mouth, and knew not 
wliat they meant ; 

And .some were bribed, and Jield therewith c\’er. 

And would no further forward for fear of their masters. 
Some held with the majority howeVr it went : 

Some dreaded dukes and did CooiY Deeds for.'^akc. 


60 . The Ouarkkl uetwken llEREiokn am) 
Norfolk 

n Traudaii'd from luitiu of /i kAv//;;//..////. 

"'llisl. Zi-]. 

Citw 1410. 

About this time the duke of jfereford laid an 
appeal against the duke of Norfolk on .some words 
used by him redounding to the king’s tlishonour. 
Accordingly a tournament was ai)pointcd at Coventry. 
But when at la.st they had entered the lists in higli 
fettle and array the king took the matter into hi.s 
own liand-s, and had it proclaimed that the duke of 
Hereford had honourably folfillcd his duty. But, 
however, almost immediately afterward.s, with abso- 
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liitely no leg'itimate reason, the king banished the 
duke of Jiereford for ten years, thereby passing a 
sentence opposed alike to justice, chivalry, and the 
customs of this realm. The duke of Norfolk also 
he condemned to exile for life, sternly enjoining, 
under the direst penalties, that no one should ask, or 
dare to intercede with the king, for pardon for the 
dukes. This took place on the anniversary of the 
day on winch the duke of Norfolk had caused the 
duke of Gloucester to be suffocated. 

61 . The Banishment of Herf^forb and 
Noki-olk 

S/i(fIci’s/k'arc\ Rich. I I."' i. 3. 

1593*4. 

King Richard. 

Draw near, 

And list, what w'ith our council we have done. 

]"or that our kingdom’s earth should not be soiled 
With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 

And for our c\-es do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds plough’d up with neighbours’ sword ; 

'riiereforc, we banish \'ou our territories : 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of life. 

Till twice live summers have enrich’d our fields, 

Shall not regrect our fair dominions. 

But tread the .stranger paths of banishment. 

Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom, 

Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 

The si}’ slow lioiirs shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile ; 

The hopeless word of “ never to return ” 

Breathe I against thee upon pain of life. . 
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62. The King Ajisoi.uTJ'. 

'rransiaiiti from Latni of \\’afshii!;/!a7)i. 

Hist. Aii-lr \\. 

Ci? r. I 4 I < j. 

In his desire, as is alleged, to harass and crush 
the people of his realm, he sent letters patent to all 
the counties of the realm, and by threats compelled 
all his lieges — temporal as well as s[u‘ritLial — to take 
uncustomary oaths of such a nature as |)robably to 
bring abdut the final ruin of his people, anti he made 
his lieges confirm these oaths under their luantl aiui 
seal. He compelled too his lieges to |.)ut llieir 
seals to blank paper, so that, as often as he \vi>hcd 
to grow rich at their expense, he had the means tjf 
crushing them individually or together. 

Moreover, he forced the sheriffs throughout the 
realm to take new oaths beyond those in use, namely, 
to the effect that they would obey all ro)'al com- 
mands directed to them under the tirt;:at and Privy 
Seals, and even those under hi.s own signet. And if 
the said sheriffs .should get to know that an)’ (,>r lii.s 
stewards, of any rank whatever, were giving utterance 
in public or private to any libel likel)* to make for 
the dishonour or discredit of the royal person, they 
were to imprison them till they received other com- 
mands from the king. 
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63. Henry of Hereford and iiis Inheritance 

'Irdjislated from Latin of Wats Ingham^ 
1399 - “//;>/. Anglf ii. 230. 

Circ. 1419. 

Now after the duke of Lancasters death the 
king passed a sentence of exile for life against Henry, 
the duke’s son, whom he had banished for ten years. 
At the same time he recalled the permission, previ- 
ously granted, to the effect that during his exile his 
representatives might act in the matter, of any in- 
heritances or legacies falling due to him, and that 
his oath of fealty should be considered as taken. 
And by this action it was made abundantly clear 
that the king had no real affection for Hereford, and 
that his reason for banishing him had not been from 
fear that strife might have arisen between his followers 
and those of the duke of Norfolk, as had been 
alleged, but he was influenced, according to the 
general opinion, by the opportunity of seizing the 
estates belonging to the dukes, 

64. Henry of Hereford’s Return 

Tran slated from Latin of 

1399. “///jt/. uln^i^tf ii. 232. 

Ci ? r . 1419. 

Meanwhile Henry, formerly duke of Hereford 
but now of Lancaster, as his father’s successor, was 
chafing at his banish^'^^t- and still more at his exile 
and disinheritance ; wherefore bethinking him of the 
king’s present injustice to all his subjects, for the 
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reasons already stated, he seized the opportunity of 
the king’s absence and decided to return to England 
to claim his inheritance. Accordingly Jie put to sea 
with but few attendants, seeing that he had with 
him, to use the ordinary expression, not more than 
fifteen lances, although he might have had a much 
more numerous force ; such was his confidence in 
the justice of his claim and in the popular support. 
About the feast of the translation of S. Marlin 
[July 4] he landed without opposition near a place 
where formerly stood the town of Ravenspur. Mere 
he was met by tl>e earl of Xorthumbcriantl, hird 
Henry Percy and his son Henry, tlie carl of West- 
moreland, lord Ralph Neville and others, who were 
alarmed at the king’s tj'rannical government. In a 
short time their army amounted to nearl)^ 60,000 
men ; all were unanimously agreed first to pursue 
the king’s evil counsellors. They marchctl in haste 
to Bristol and besieged the castle, which offered 
resistance. 

But when the king landed in England after 
crossing from Ireland and heard of the liukc’s 
arrival, he gave up all idea of fighting, for he knew 
full well that the people in arms against him would 
rather die than yield, as much out of hatred to him 
as fear for themselves. He therefore dismissed his 
followers and bade them, through hi.s High Steward, 
lord Thomas Percy, hold themselves in readiness for 
more favourable times. The king himself, to gain 
time, ranged up and down the country for many 
days, always hotly pursued by the duke and his 
army. At last he halted at Conway Castle and 
asked for an interview with lord Thomas Arundel, 
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whom he had put out of the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury, and the earl of Northumberland ; for now all 
hope of further flight was over. And he gave them 
to understand that he was willing to abdicate, if 
security were given of honourable retirement for 
himself and personal safety for eight persons whom 
he should name. When these terms were granted 
and ratified he came to Flint Castle ; and after a 
short interview there with the duke of Lancaster, 
they arrived that night by hard riding at the castle 
of Chester, attended by a large army which had 
followed the duke. 

65 , King Richard resigns, the Crown 

, ^ ^ Froissart^ ii. cc. 242-244. 

* 399 . • OVA 1400. 

Then the duke of Lancaster and his council took 
advice what should be done with king Richard, 
being in the Tower of London, whereas king John 
of France was kept, while king Edward went into 
the realm of France. Then it was thought that 
king Richard should be put from all his royalty and 
joy that he had lived in ; . . . then they regarded 
what case the realm stood in and did put up all his 
deeds in articles to the number of twenty-eight. 
Then the duke of Lancaster and his council went to 
the Tower of London and entered into the chamber 
where king Richard was, and without any reverence 
making to him, there was openly read all the said 
articles ; to the vil'hich the king made none answer, 
for he saw well all true that was laid to his 
charge, saving he said: '‘All that I have done 
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passed by my council.” Then he was demanded 
what they were that had given counsel and by whom 
he was most ruled. He named them, in trust 
thereby to have delivered himself in accusing of 
them, as he had done beforetime, trusting thereby to 
escape and to bring them in the danger and pain ; 
but that was not the mind of them that loved him 
not. So at that time they spake no more, but 
departed ; . and the duke of Lancaster went to his 
lodging and suffered the mayor and the men of law 
to proceed. They went to the Guildhall, where all 
the mattei^ of -the. city were determined, and then 
much people assembled there. When they saw the 
governor of the city go thither, they thought some 
justice should be done, as there was indeed ; 1 shall 
shew you how. 

First the articles that were made against the 
king, the which had been read before him in the 
Tower, were read again there openly : and it was 
shewn by him that read them, how the king him.sclf 
denied none of them, but confessed that he did them 
by the counsel of four knights of his chamber, and 
how by their counsel he had put to death the 
duke of Gloucester and the carl of Arundel, Sir 
Thomas Corbet, and others, and how they had long 
Incited the king to do those deeds ; which deeds, 
they said, were not to be forgiven, but demanded 
punishment, for by them and their counsel the justice 
of right was closed up through all the courts of 
England, whereby many evil deeds followed, and 
companies and routs of thieves and murderers rose 
and assembled together in divers parts of the realm, 
and robbed merchants by the ways and poor men in 
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their houses ; by which means the realm was in great 
peril to have been lost without recovery ; and it is 
to be imagined that finally they would have rendered 
Calais or Guines or both into the Frenchmen’s hands. 
These words thus shewn to the people made many 
to be abashed, and many began to murmur and said, 
“ These causes demand punishment, that all others 
may take example thereby, and Richard of Bordeaux 
be deposed, for he is not worthy to wear a crown, 
but ought to be deprived from all honour and to be 
kept all his life in prison with bread and water.” 

... It was shewed the duke )f Lancaster how 
Richard of Bordeaux desired to speak with him. 
The duke in an evening took a barge and went to* 
the Tower by water, and went to the king, who 
received him courteously and humbled himself 
greatly, as he that saw himself in great danger, and 
said : ‘‘ Cousin of Lancaster, regard and consider 
mine estate, which is now but small, I thank God 
thereof. As any more to reign or to govern people 
or to bear a crown, I think it not ; and as God help 
me, I would I were dead by a natural death, and 
that the French king had again his daughter. We 
have had as yet no great joy together ; nor since I 
brought her into England, I could never have the 
love of my people as I had before. Cousin, all 
things considered, I know well .1 have greatly tres- 
passed against you and against other noblemen of 
my blood ; by divers things I perceive I shall never 
have pardon nor come to peate. Wherefore with 
mine own free and liberal will I will resign to you 
the heritage of the crown of England, and I require 
you take the gift thereof with the resignation,” 
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When the duke heard that, he said : “ Sir, it is 
convenient that part of the three estates of the 
realm be called to these words, and I have sent 
already for some noblemen, prelates, and councillors 
of the good towns of England, and I trust they will 
be here within this three days, sufficient of them for 
you to make a due resignation before them, and by 
this means ye shall greatly appease many men 
within the realm.” 

And on a day the duke of Lancaster, accom- 
panied with lords, dukes, prelates, earls, barons, and 
knights, and of thp notablest men of London and of 
other good towns, rode to the Tower and there 
alighted. Then king Richard was brought into the 
hall, apparelled like a king in his robes of state, his 
sceptre in his hand and his crown on his head. 
Then he stood up alone, not holdcn nor stayed bj’ 
any man, and said aloud : “ I have been king of 
England, duke of Aquitaine, and lord of Ireland 
about twenty-two years, which seignory, royalty, 
sceptre, crown, and heritage I clearly resign here to 
my cousin Henry of Lancaster ; and I desire him 
here in this open presence, in entering of the same 
possession, to take this sceptre.” And so he de- 
livered it to the duke, who took it. Then king 
Richard took the crown from his head with both his 
hands and set it before him and said : “ Fair cousin, 
Hemy duke of Lancaster, I give and deliver you 
this crown, wherewith I was crowned king of Eng- 
land, and therewith all the right thereto depending.” 
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66. The Deposition of King Richard II. 

Shakespeare^ Rich. /I.” iv. i. 

1593-4. 

IC Rich, With mine own hands I give away my 
crown, 

With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 

With mine own breath release all duty’s rites : 
x^ll pomp and majesty I do forswear ; 

My manors, rents, revenues I forego ; 

My acts, decrees, and statutes I d^nyi 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me ! 

God keep all vows unbroke that swear to thee I 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved, 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved I 
Long mayst thou live in Richard’s seat to sit, 

And soon lie Richard in an earthly pit ! 

God save King Harry, unking’d Richard says,^ 

And send him many years of sunshine days ! 

What more remains ? 

North {offering a perper). No more, but that you 
read 

These accusations and these grievous crimes 
Committed by your person and your followers 
Against the state and profit of this land ; 

That, by confessing them, the souls of men 
May deem that you are worthily deposed. 

if. RtWi, Must I do so ? And must I ravel out 
My weaved-up folly? Gentle Northumberland, 

If thy offences werfe upon record, 

Would it not shame thee^’in so fair a troop , 

To read a lecture of them? If thou would’st, 

S 


i»T, n 
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There shoiild’st thou find one heinous article, 

Containing the deposing of a king 

And cracking the strong warrant of an oath. 

67 . Henry of Lancaster claims the Throne 

Trtxiisl died from Ldt/r 0/ 

ii. 237. 

Chx. 1419. 

And forthwitli Henry duke of Lancaster ro.^e in 
his old place and standing at his full height, so that 
he could be seen by the people, and fortifv'ing him- 
self with the sign of the Cross on tlie face ami on 
the breast, in the name of Clirist laid claim in his 
mother tongue to the throne of luigland thus x acant, 
together with the crown and all parts and a[^purten- 
ances thereof, in the form here following. “ In the 
name of God, Amen. I, Henry of l.ancaster, do 
claim this realm together with the crown and all 
parts appurtaining thereto, a.s through blood rt>yal, 
being descended from King Henry, and through the 
right that God granted me of his favour, to recover 
the said realm with the help of my kinsmen and 
friends ; which realm was on the point of ruin on 
account of lack of good governance and violation of 
the laws.'' And after this claim, the lords, spiritual 
and temporal alike, and all the estates of the realm 
agreed unanimously that the said duke .should rule 
over them. 
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Review of Authorities 

A short review, of the authorities used in the com- 
pilation of this book is here subjoined. The references 
in the text refer to the editions here mentioned. 

1 . The first place is of course taken by Froissart, 
It is hardly necessary here to decide how far our 
author is indebted to him whom he delights to call 
his master, Jehan le Bel, canon of Liege. Suffice it 
that of all chroniclers Froissart is the most delightful 
and the most readable. It was impossible that 
treating of such a ,,mass of detail in such an age he 
should be invariably correct. But on the other hand 
we shall not be far wrong in maintaining that his 
general accuracy is remarkable, and his good-faith 
unimpeachable. 

Sir John Froissart was born at Valenciennes about 
1337 and died about 1410. His chief Interest in 
England lay in the fact that he was in the service of 
his country-woman, Queen Philippa, wife of Edward 
III. The queen died 1369, and Froissart spent the 
rest of his life on the Continent, chiefly in France. 
About 1376 he re-wrote the earlier portion of his 
chronicles. The references in this volume arc to the 
first edition. 

The translation here used is that of Lord Berners, 
who was governor of Calais about the year IS30» 

2, The Historia Anglicana of Thomas Walsing- 
ham is a work of the highest authority, and may 
safely be considered as a very intelligent and fair 
account of the events describedr Its author, who 
writes in Latin, was a "member of S. Alban’s 
monastery, and speaks as a contemporary of the 
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earlier part, at least, of Richard’s reign. The Historia 
Anglicana has been edited by Mr. H. T, Riley in the 
Rolls Series. 

Henry Knighton, canon of Leicester, wrote a 
Chronicle extending from 959 to 1366 — in which 
year Knighton died. The Chronicle, with its 
continuation [i377~9S], appears in the Rolls Series. 

[“ The cbiitinuator was a partisan of the duke of Lancaster, 
but a bitter opponent of the Wycliffites. He gives some 
valuable details regarding the rising of 1381, and concerning 
the social condition of England.” — Gross."] 

Other works from which extracts fiavel)een taken 
are the Gcsta Abbattm of St. Alban’s, assigned, in 
part at least, to Thos. Walsingham ; the Chronimt 
Angliae^ coming from the same monastery, which 
appear in the Rolls Series ; Rymer’s Foedera, an in- 
valuable collection of documents arranged by Thomas 
Rymer and dedicated to Queen Anne ; Statutes of 
the Realm ; and lastly the most interesting volume 
of Political Poems edited by Mr. Wright in the Rolls 
Scries. It should be mentioned that the present 
editor has allowed himself considerable license in the 
translation and general treatment of some of the 
** Poemsl^ 

The extracts from Wyclif’s writings are taken 
from Select English Works of John Wyclif edited by 
T. Arnold. Clarendon Press. 

In addition to the foregoing, the following, from 
which there arc no extracts in the present edition, 
will be found of considerable use and interest for 
further reference : — 

I. Eulogium Historiarum^ a Malmesbury compilation 
originally finishing at 1366, but continued to 
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1413. The latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is the work of contemporary writers. 

2. The Chronicon of Adavi of Usk is of special value 

for the last two years of the reign of Richard IT. 
Its author was on the commission for the king’s 
deposition. It has been edited by Sir K. M. 
Thompson for the Ro^^al Society of Literature. 

3. Historia vitae ct regni RicJiartU 11. | 1377-1402 I, 

a vionacho quodaui de EvesJiaui consignata. F.d. 
Hearne, 1729. It was probably written in the 
first half pf the fifteenth century. Its tone i.s 
hostile to Richard. 

4. CroJiiqHC de la iraison ci juort dc Richart deax, Roy 

Dcnglctcrre [1397-1400]. Kd. with a trans- 
lation by Benjamin \Villiam.s. ICng. Hist. Soc. 
The author, a Frenchman, sympathises with 
Richard. 

“ It may have Ixtcn in part derived from (.‘relon’.s 
poem.” — Gross. 

5. fean Creton is the author of a metrical hi.story on 

Richard II., which has been translated b}' 
Webb and publi.shed in Archacologia, .\*x. 1-423. 
It has been recently reprinted. Creton sym- 
pathises with Richard. 

‘‘ Creton was an eye-witness of many of tlie events 
whicli he narrates, and liis pfK.’in {seemingly 
written in 1401) is the chief authuiity U)v ilte 
last few months of Richard’s rei^n.’'- - 

6. Fascktdi Zizaniorum, a contemporary acc<nmt of 

the rise of the Lollards, consicting of documents 
connected by a narrative — compiled in the last 
in.5tancc by Thomas Netter, a distinguished 
Carmelite. Rolls Series. 
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7. IMiniimcnta GuildJiallae Londhiietms^'^QVi^ Series, 

is of use from the industrial and commercial 
point of view. 

8. Mnnhuoita Acadcmica, Rolls Series, gives an 

account of life and studies in the University 
of Oxford during the period. 

Some Usefui. Modern Books 

I. General 

Green, J, R. — A Short History of the English People 
(iHns/rated). 3 vols. Mac;millTin. '' 

Htdlaui, Henry, — Middle Ages. 3 vols. Murray. 
Stubbs, Will lain, — Constitutional Hi.story of England. 

3 vols. Clarendon Press. 

II. Hooks OH the Period ij 6 o~ijpp 

Pearson, C, //. — lilnglish History in the Fourteenth 
C cn tu ry . R i vi ngtons. 

/\aoell, Edgar, — The Rising in East Anglia in 
[381. Longman.s, 

Trevelyan, G. Jk. — England in the Age of Wycliffe. 
Longman.s. 

“ Di'iils mainly with the early part of Richard II. '5 
rciy n, especially with the rise of LoUardy and ' 
the peasants' revolt. Valuable.'' — Gross. 

7 'rcve/yan, G. J/., and Poivell, Edgar. — The 
Peasants’ Rising and the Lollards [1381-1398]: 
a collection of documents forming an appendix to 
“ England in the Age of Wycliffe.” Longmans. 
Wallon, Jle^irL Richard II. 2 vols. 

“ The fullest modern history of the reign. Devotes 
particular attention to the foreign relations of 
England.” -Crrdjjrjr. 
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USEFUL MODERN BOOKS 


III. Books dealing zvith Special Aspects 

(i.) Army and Navy — 

George^ H. B, — Battles of English History. 
Clarendon Press. 

“ The best work on this subject.’' — Gross, 

Nicolas^ N. H. — A Flistory of the Royal 
Navy. Out of print 
“The best history of the navy.” — Gross. 

*• f 

OmaUy C , — -The Art of War, vol. ii. Unwin, 
(ii.) Church — 

Jessopp) Augustus, — The Coming of the l"nar.s, 
and other Studies. Unwin. 

A collection of essays dealing with monastic, villagi', 
and university life. 

Jessopp^ Augustus, — Studies by a Rcclu.se. 
Unwin, 

Chs. i.-iii. deal with the monasteries (tf St. Atbatis, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and Pentney. 

Hill, 0*Dell T , — English Monasticism : it.s 
Rise and Influence. Hodder. 

“Deals especially with the influence of the Bene- 
dictines and Franciscans upon art, literature, and 
social life,” — Gross, 

Leckicr, G, V, — John Wiclif and his Engli.sh 
Precursors. 2 vols. R.T.S. 

“ By far the l>cst biography of ’CVycIif.” — Gross. 

Milmmi, H. //. — History of I.atin Chris- 
tianity (bfc, xi,). 9 vols. Murray. 
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Moberfyy G. IL — Life of William of Wykeham. 
Warren, Winchester. 

Valuable." — Gross. 

Poole, R. L . — WycHffe and Movements for 
Reform. Longman. 

Stephens, W. R, JV., and Hnnt, William 
(editors;. — A History of the English 
Cdnirch. Macmillan. 

'file iburteenth century is to be dealt with in vol. iii. 
(W. W. Capes). 

When completed this series will .probably give the 
])t:st general survey of the'liistory of the English 
Church."- — Gross. 

Wakcmaii, PL 0 . — An Introduction to the 
Ilistoiy of the Church of England. 
Rivington. 

.-X good brief account." — Gross. 

(iii.j Commmv and Industry — 

Ashley, Ji^. /. — An Introduction to English 
Economic History and Theory. 2 vols. 
I.ongmans. 

“ \h>I. i. deals with the manor, gilds, and economic 
legislation ; vol. ii. with the towns, the crafts, 
the woollen industry, the agrarian revolution, the 
relief of the poor, and the canonist doctrine^^— 
Gross. 

Cnnnlni^'ham, William, — The Growth of Eng- 
lish Indu.stry and Commerce (vol. i.) 2 

vols. Cambridge Pres.s. 

Alien Immigrants in England. 

Sonnenscheifu 

“ Valuable.’' — Gross. 
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Cunningham, William, — The Commercial 
Policy of Edward III. Royal Hist. Soc. 
Trans, iv. 197-220. 

Rogers, J. E. T. — A History of Agriculture 
and Prices in England (vols. i. and ii.). 
6 vols. Clar. Press. 

Six Centuries of Work and Wages : 

The History of English Labour. 2 vols. 
Sonnenschein. 

Sodal — ^ , 

Jessopp, Augustus. — Studies by a Recluse. 
Unwin. 

A collection of essays on various aspects of meclicv.1l 
social life. 

Jusserand, J. J. — English Wayfaring Life in 
the Middle Ages. Unwin. 

Traill, H. D. (editor). Social England : 
A Record of the Progress of the i’cople 
in Religion, Laws, Learning, Arts, In- 
dustry, Commerce, Science, Literature, and 
Manners. By various writers. 6 vols. 
Cassell. 

“ The best general work ; there is a bibliography at 
the end of each chapter.”— oVitvr. 

The period 1360-1399 is dealt with in vol. ii. 
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IV. BibUograpJiies. 

I As ihc alDovc works are necessarily but a few from a great 
mass of authorities, a short list of bibliographies is here given, 
'fhat by Dr. Charles Gross must long remain the standard 
rjiglish work.] 

Gairthicr, Early’ Chroniclers of Europe. 

England. S.P.C.K. 

A. work in three volumes — England, France, and 
Italy. 

‘‘A good popular account of the chroniclers, to the 
latter part of the sixtccnth^centtuy.'’— 

GiU’diiu r, S, R., and Mullingcr, /. B . — Introduction 
to the Study of English History. Kegan Paul. 

I’ari i. is taken up with a general sketch of English 
b\' S. R. Gardiner ; Part ii., by J. B. Mullinger, 
li:is a short critical account of the chief sources. 

(ivoss, Charles , — The Sources and Literature of 
Engli.sh History from the Earliest Times to 
about 1485. Longmans. 

A great work, entirely superseding all other biblio- 
g]-a[)hii‘s of the sources of English history. 

Sonuoisehtiny lt'\ S. — Bibliography of History. 
Sonncnschcin. 
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DATE SUMMARY 

in hca 7 'it 2 ‘ type ;v/Lv' to m^nibcr of i;xtract.\ 

( i ) Anti-papal Lecusi-ation 

1361. Wyclif appointed rector of Fillingharn. 

A recurrence of the Pdack Death. 

1362. English ordered to be used in courts of Law, to mark 

the king’s jubilee ( 1 ;. The king is forbidden to tax- 
wool (a ])rincij)a] source of his re\-enLie) without the 
assent of Parliament. 

1365. All appeals to foreign (/.a papal) courts are declared 

illegal.' This was intended to ])ut a stop to the 
‘M-tome-i aimers ’’ wlio appealed to the pope against 
judgments in the king’s courts. Wyclif appointed 
king’s chaplain. 

1366. Wyclif called upon by Parliament to show cause against 

paying tribute to Rome ; trilnite refused ; as a matter 
of fact it had been tacitly ignored sinct: tlic ])eginn;ng 
of the reign. 

William W)keham appointed liishop of Win- 
chester. 


(2) Renewal of the Mundked Years’ War 

1367. The black Prince’s .Spanish Phxjvcdition in aid of Dun 
Pedro leads to a ru]:iture with Fraiue, which had 
espoused the cause of Henry ( 4 ' 7 ). 

Statute of Kilkenny; ja'ouel of Clarence (set:ond 
son of Edward JII.) had l)ecn S(*nl in 1361 to 
govern Ireland, but finding it impossible to assert 
his authority over the w'hole country, he olabli^lics 
by this statute an English /mA' of inthicau c. 

Wykeliam, Chancellor of England. 

1369. Portsmouth iuirnt by the French. 'J’hc lihuk Prince 

summoned to Paris to answer ch:irg<'s of extortion 
in < Iascony,on the plea that he is vassal to the Freiu li 
king -in spite of the treaty of llrthigny '7;. 

1370. The black Prince sacks Limoges (8). 
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1371. Tlie earl of Pembroke meets with reverses in France 
and Spain. 

New measLire.s against the king’s arbitrary taxaiion 
by further restrictions on wool subsidies. 

1373. Protest against papal provisions. 

1374. English position in France becomes hopeless — little 

being left to them besides Calais, Bordeaux, and 
Bayonne ( 9 ). Pope Gregory XI. brings about 
peace. 


i3; Ati’I’.mp'I's at Reform in the Government 

1375. Government entirely in the hands of John of Gaunt. 

1376. C.iood Pai'liamcnt meets ( 10 ; ; overtlirow of Gaunt ; im- 

peadinient of Latimer, Lyon>i, and odiers of the 
king's ndvisers : the reformers supported by the 
Black I'rincc and William Wykeham ( 11 ). 

Death of the Black Prince ( 12 ), and subsequent 
reliirn of Chiiint to power, and disgrace of Wvkeham 
( 14 :. 

1377. Death uf Edward 111 . ( 15 , 16 ). 


(4) WvcT.ii- .AND Politics 

1377. tiaiint, l>y his known opposition to the clergy, wins 

Wydif to his side. 

Wyclif, summoned to appear before the bishop of 
Imndon at St. Paul’s, goes attended by Gaunt and 
Percy ; the conference broken up by the citizens, 
j)arily from respect for their bishop and partly from 
hatred of Gaunt ( 18 , 19 ). 

Wyclif, consulted by parliament as to the^y- 
inent of Peter’s Ponce, refutes the claim but does 
not advise non-payment. 

1378. Wyclif, again summoned before the bishop of London, 

is ])rotected l>y the Black Prince’s widow. 

The beginning of the Great Schism — or the 
division of the Church under two rival popes ; 
England declares for Urban VI., France for Clement 
VII. 
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(5) The Rising of the Commons 

1379. A graduated Poll-tax levied ( 29 ). 

1380. A second Poll-tax levied to supply money for the French 

war. 

John of Gaunt sent as envoy to Scotland, and 
appointed Lieutenant of the Marches. 

1381. The Rising ( 30 - 39 ). 

Causes {a) The Poll-tax, which served as one of the main 
pretexts. 

{b) Discontent arising from the consequences of the 
Black Death and the Statutes of Labourers — 
especially the desire to be rid of villein service. 
(/} Discontent with the government — particularly in 
London, where Gaunt was exceedingly un- 
popular. 

Results (rt) Immediate: the king granted charters of im- 
munity to the peasants ( 35 ), niiich he after- 
wards was obliged by parliament to recall 
( 36 ); many of the rioters put to death ( 37 ). 
(/j) Subsequent : the landlordswere reallyfnghten«xl, 
and found it impossible to continue to exact 
villein service. From this time onward horf- 
dom fell rapidly into decay. 

(6) WvcEiF AS A Reformer in Docjrixk 

1381. Wyclif condemned to silence at Oxford; lie now linds 
no help from Gaunt, who had merely used him 
politically. 

,1382. Parliament calls upon the archbishop of Canterbury 
to proceed against Wyclif and his fellow Lollarris ; 
many people believed that the Lollards had pro- 
rnoted the Rising ( 43 - 45 ). 

Wyclif begins to translate the Bible, 

1 3S3, Wyclif, summoned to appear at Rome, cvvcuscs himself on 
the plea of ill-health (see his (piter to the pope, 46 ). 

The Scots invade Northumberland ; Jcditi <»f Gaunt 
effects little against them, 

1384, Wyclif dies of paralysis. 
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(7) 'fiiE King axt) the Nobles 

13^5. Tlie Earl of March \s recognised as heir-presumptive 
(if. genealogical tree. 68). 

Riclvird's inefiectual campaign in Scotland ; to 
draw off the English forces Fnince had sent John 
de \’iennc c-arlier in the year into Scotland with 
('onsidcrable reinforcemeiiLS ; by refusing to come to 
an engagenu.-nt. the Scots compel Richard to retreat, 
with great loss to his vast army, from v/ant of pro- 
visions ; in the meantime they had been ravaging 
the North of England. 

Michael de la Pole made earl of Sufifolk. 

1 586. joint of Claunt goes to Spain for three years. 

The earl of Suffolk, Richard's chancellor, is 
impeached and a council of eleven nominated by 
jtarl lament to sit for one year to regulate the 
kingdom and the royal household (49). 

De \h;ro made duke of Ireland. 

1387. Richard gets the judges to declare the council illegal; 

tlifreii])on the Lords Appellant (including Gloucester, 
ArniKlel, Derby, Nottingham, and Warwick) take up 
arms and win the Battle of Radcot Bridge ( 50 ). 

1 38(8. 'I'lie M erciless Parliaitient impeaches the king's favourites, 
especially Ireland and Sufiolk ( 51 ) ; battle of Otter- 
burn ( 53 ). 

1389. kicliard declares himself of age and takes affairs into 
his own hands. 

l-'.iglit years of good government. 


(8) Axi’i-Pap.xl Legislation 

I39«). .Statule of Provisors ; a re-enactment of the measure of 
J351 (f. Pan i. 34). 

I 391. Statute of Mortmain ; a re-enactment of a statute passed 
1279 : it was directed against the undue acquisition 
of land by the Church. 

1393. Statutt of Praemunire? enforcing the earlier statute of 

1353 ('/ =• 34 )- 
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(9) Richard'S Peace 1'oijcv 

1394. Death of the queen (Anne of Piuhcinia). 

Expedition to Ireland ( 56 ). 

More troubles with the nobles, who try to t 

the king in his efforts to secure peace with l'raiu:e. 

1395. A protest made to parliament by the Lollards against 

the power and abuses of the clergy. 

1396. The king marries Isabella of Prance and lluis soi:urc,s 

peace for twent}--five years. 

Arundel, archbishop of Canterburx-, J)ers(.M•utt‘^ 
the Lollards, but is himself banished in the following 
\'ear. 

(lo) Tnt: Kixo 

1397. 'i'he king begins to govern bad!)-. 

■ Parliament preseming bills of Ca>inj;]:iiiiU Rii h.ud 
replies by atUicking the Lords Apjjellant ; ( liocicr -in- 
dies in jirison and Arundel (broLiicr of the Anh- 
bishop) is behead(fd, while \\’ai-uick is iinpiisniad 

for life ( 57 ). 

1398. The Parliament of Shrewsbury mahcs the Idng ai) «o!Mtf 

by {a) annulling all the acts of the Merrih’ss I’.nlia' 
ment, {/>) granting customs lo the king foj* lile. ;u»d 
(^) deputing all its powers to a c«)mmiilee of ci.Jji 
of its members ( 58 ), 

Banishment of N'orfolk ;iiul Hj iefnrd ( 60 ). 

1399. Death of John of (huint ; his osiales sei/rd bv Rii hard 

( 68 ). 

The king sets <mt for Irelaml. 

Hereford - now Duke of Lancaster laiaK in 
England ( 64 ) to claim his father's e-,iat(:s ; the 
king’s unde, Ednuiml, dnUe of \ <nk, \i]in had lu en 
left ns regent, joins him; Rit lianl leiiirning frotn 
Ireland i.s compelled lo surrendiT ; liroiighi to J.ondon, 
he resigns the crown to his cousin ( 65 ) am! i-, ihfii 
deposed. Lancaster succcedC as Henry (\'. ( 87 ). 


/'rinted^y 1^. U. Clakk, EiMiiKn, 
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ALGEBRA. 

nv 

PitOK. (j. Ohi;v,st.\l, M.A., LIj.D. 
INTBODUCTIOS TO ALGEBRA. 

For till' Uho of S(x-oinlnry tachooln and 
TecjUnical 

Souotid Edition, TrlcoISs, 

ARITHMETIC. 

By A. Sit.s'NKNstniKiN and It. A. 
Nksbitt, M.A., Uiiiv. Coll. 
Lonilou. 

THE NEW SCIENCE AND ART OF 
ARITHMETIC. 

Id Three I'arlH, ri i{'(!2B. utinh. 

Pnrt 1., intdifrul ; r/irlH 11. urul III., 
Knictiunal unti Aiiiiroxtniuto ; 
ui (.‘fjioiiliito in Unn Viiluino, 
with or without AnKwera. 

I’rlco 41, 6d. 

Autwon to Coiutihilu Jioulc 
iu lopHruto Vuhuno. Price Is. 6(1. 

A.B.C. OF ARITHMETIC. 

ToMhum' Hook. Vurt^ 1. iiiiil 11. 

Price ll. each. 

Bxen'lio Hook. PurU I. ami II, 

Prico 4<^ ooeh. 


By A. Kahn, B.A. (fniitab.), A. 

So.vxk.n.sl'HKJN .\mj M. a. 

Kesthut, M.A., 'Univ. Coll. 
Lontlmi. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 

BOTANY. 

By I). H, StoiT, M.A,, Pii. IX, 

F.ll.8. 

INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 

Iti Two P.'trtH, each conUlriiiiiif 
llil njimtriitliiiiH. 

Part I. FLOWEEINQ PLANTS. 

(Ith Kclitloii. I’rit'u 38 . 6 (L 
Part n. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
3 rd Editiuit. Price 3 b. 6 d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

By TKLFOiti) Vahlkv, M.A., B.Sr. 

PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEM- 
ISTRY, For Junior CIbmc*. With 
106 rUiixti atlwuu. Price 2i. 6(L 


A, & C BLACK, SOHO SOUAKK, LONDON. 
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ENGLISH. 

By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

A StAJfUAL OF ESSAY TOITISG. 

For CollogeB, Schoola, and Private 
Students, Price 2 b. 6(5. 

A FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY 
WRITING. Price 6d. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 

Price Is. 4(1. 

ESSAYS FROM DE QUINCEY. 

Price 2 b. 

Edited by John Downie, M.A. 
DE QUINCEY’S ‘'CONFESSIONS OF 
AN OPIUM EATER.” price 3a. Gd. 

MACAULAY'S “LTFE OF PITT." 

Price 2s. 

Edited by E. E. 

RUNYAN’S THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. 

With 18 Illufttrationsand Short Life of 
Runyan. Price IS. 4d. 

POETRY. 

Edited byO. Llsklatek Tho.mson. 
POEMS OF R. & E. B. BROWNING. 
POEMS OP LORD BYRON. 

POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON. 
POEMS OF KEATS & COLERIDGE. 
Edited by E. E, Speight, B.A. 
POEMS OP PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- 
LEY. 

POEMS OP HENRY W. LONG- 
FELLOW. 

Each Volume contains a short Intro- 
ami Notes fur School Ukc. 

Price 6(1. not, each. 
By A, C. M'Donnell, M.A. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY POETRY. 

Price 18. 44 

By John E, Milne, 
PASSAGES FOE PARAPHRASING. 

Price 94 

By J. A. Nioklin, B.A. 
LYRA SEEIORUM. Eoema for Sun-r 
day Study, Price 8(1 


SHAKESPEARE. 

KING LEAR. Kditod, M’ith Intro- 
duction and Notes, hy \\ Sukavvn, 
M.A. Price Is, 4cl. 

MERCHANT OP VENICE. Edited, 

with Introriuction and Ni-tes, by J. 
SntoNfi, B.A. Price Is. 4d. 

HENRY IV. Parti. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by H. \Y. Oun, 
B.A. Price IB, 4d. 

MIDSUMMER 
NIGHT'S DREAM. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

MACBETH. 

RICHARD III. 

SCOTT. 

CoMl-LIiTB Ti:xt. 
IVANHOE. 

THE TALISMAN. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 
WOODSTOCK. 

KENILWORTH, 

I'rn’i' IH. 64 

WAVERLEY. 

FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL.., 

CoNTiNroi;.^ Kr.MiKiiH. 

I IVANHOE. 
j THE TALISMAN, 
j OLD MORTALITY. 

I QDENTIN DURWARD. 

I WOODSTOCK. 

1 BATTLE PIECES, 

! KENILWORTH. I )«.'«. 

; each. 

WAVERLEY. 

FAIRMAIDOFPERTH. 

FORTUNES OF N'lQEL.^ 

2 


Each 

Vol'IlJiC Cfill' 
Illtr.Mlllr. 


Each 

Vfilniiie citu- 

Uii.'i' .sjitL'inl 

j* tii-Jl, ShtCHf 
itii'i hider. 


Edited, with In- 
iToduction and 
'-N.jtX'.s. hv L. W. 

I Lydio, M.A. 

Price Is. 44 each. 
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SCOTT (Continued) 

Eeadeus fou Yo0ng People. 
IVANHOE. 

THE TALISMAN. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

ROB ROY. 

THE MONASTERY. 

THE ABBOT. 

THE PIRATE. 

FAIR MAID OFPEBTH. 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Kditod, 

with Rpiicial [niroductinii uiifl NotuH, 
by U. U. McKinlav, And 
I<'routii<2n(;co. Priculs td, 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 

with Spediil Litnvint.iioH aud 
l»y W. M. {ilAi'KENZtn, M.A. 
Ai>«,l c'uutaiauiu I'ruiitisiium 

i'riuo Is. 4d. 

MAEMION. EdUudi with special 
fntnwlucUou juid ISutt!«, by W. 
jMAr/Kr.NKJi', M.A. And citaijiUnioj 
KroDttMjdui^u. I'l’icu Is. 4d. 


Arranj,'C(,l by 
llAttUI^rl* 
GAKSK»r,!lTid 
with 
an lutro- 
dueblon and 
” sinjplu 
Notes, 

W. M. 

Maokknkik. 
i’ricu Cd. 
cacU Uvt 


ENQUSH, Historical 

By L. W. Lyu«, M.A. 

THE AGE OF BLAKE. With Id 
Illustrations. Prlio lii KL 

THE AGE OF DRAKE. With 12 
niUAtratious. Price Is, td, 

THE AGE OF HAWKE. With 9 
lUuitratiotii. Price Is. Id. 


By H* DKB.<’UiiBiN«,M.A.,Lrra.D, 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE ZiLTRS 
HIKBTEENTH GENTBRY. Secoiid 
Kdittott. With SS ihustratioitM and 4 
^ l*rloeai. 


ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL (continued) 

By John Pinnkmokje. 
FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 

Vol. I. Kitiff Alfred to Shakespeare. 

With .17 IIlustrationM. 

Vol. 11. CroniwuU to Lord Roberts. 
With 67 llUistriitions, 

rrieo Is. Ad. each. 

MEN OF RENOWN. 

Kinff Alfred to Lurd RobevtH. With 
71 IllUHtrationH. Prieu is. Sd. 
Similar to “ FiUJirmw Kii;LrliNhino7i,” but 
conbiinlnj? the ptiucipal laun of both 
IKsriodii in one volume. 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. 
Vol. 1. The Coming of thu lioiunns to 
the Battle of 'JVavton Field (i4.c. 56 
to A.1). 1401). With 1.1 lllu.4iratloQB. 

Vol. 11. The EiHluf j « »f Ltwubert Kimnol 
to the Battle of SrMl;;tnoor (M.S7 to 
lUHD). With 12 Vaw Illustmt ioiiK, 
Price Is. 4d. each. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

Vol. L From Kiixon Times to ICO.1. 
With 7a llhialratioiw, Price Is. Sd. 

Vol. II. Prom ICOSto tho prusoiit d.'iy, 
t/» pre/iuratioA, 


EdM by G, Townsk.vp Wabnek, 
M.A. 

ENGLISH HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
FROMORIOINALSOURCES. AM 
240 pp. each. 

Period 1807-i:m N. L. FiiA^Kn, 

With 14 Illuatmtlons. 
m>14H5 . F. II. Dukuam. 

With 28 niustratioiiH. 

X660-m6. Hkv.J.N. Fumis. 

With S9 llhiHtratlonH. 

Price El 6d. each. 

/ft thi J*rm, 

period 1216-1807, By W. d, CoftBOTr. 

W-KKIS, H. i, CwNiNoriAM, 

S 
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ENGLISH 

HISTORICAL (Continued) 

Edited by B. A, Lees. 
H1ST0E7 IK BIOGBAm. 

For tiio Use of Junior Forms, 
Illustrated. 

Ikcdy* 

II. Edward II. to Eichardm. Witli 
56 Illustrations. 

By A. D. Gbbenwooo. 
IV. James I. to James 11. Fully 
Illustrated. By H. Powelu 

Price 2s. each. 
In preparation* 

1. Alfred to Edward I. 

By B. A. Lees. 

III, Henry^VlI. tt^jElizabcth. 

BrP- M. West. 

By J. A. Nxcklin, B.A. 

POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Vol. I. Boadicca to Anno (62 to 1714). 
WlthSllllustrations. 

Price Is. 6d. 

Or 111 8 Separate Parts, viE.: 
Boadicca io Riuhard III. (61 to 1899), 
Hoary IV. to Mary (1399 to 1558) 
Elizabeth to Anue (ISfiS to 1714). 

1^00 4(L not each. 

FRENCH. 

By F. B. Kibkmak, B.A. 
UOBEEN LANGUAGE INSTRUC- 
TION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO FRENCE 

This book will explain the principles 
upon which the Series is based} and 
lerreasaTeachor'sQuideiolteusa. | 
lln preparation, | 

By F, B. Kibkman, I 
PSBKliBE ASS&S BE fSASOAIB., 
l/»pnparation. 
By W. B. H. Leech. 
EEUEIEME ANNEE RE FRA.VdAIS. 

f/n prepamiiofi. | 


FRENCH (continued) 
ELEMENTARY READERS. 

By F. B. Kirkmas. 

*Les Gaulois et les FTaacs. llhs. 
tmted. Price 18.6(1 

Bv Jules »k Glouvet. 

* Les Francais et les Anglsls. ssr- 

1458. Illustrated. [In the Press, 

By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. 

* Contes des Chevaliers, iiiustmted. 

Price Is, 6d. 

By JuLKs DB Glouvet, 

* France de Hontorel lUuHtrated. 

Price Is, 6d. 

Edited by G. Hartog. 

* Bayard, par Le Loyal Serviteur. 

Illustrated. Price 1& 6d. 

Edited by A. R. Flouian. 

Aventures de OMcot {DumajO. 
lllustmtcd. Pricu Is. 6d. 

By W. G. livr.TOG. 

COURS DE GRAMMAXEE 'FRAN- 
CAISE £'LgMENTAIRE.-A }<hort 
tVeueh Grammar iu French. 

Price la 44 . 

READERS FOR MIDDLE AND 
OFFER FORMS. 

Edited by A. Jamson Smith. 
AGE OF RICE£LIEU.->-HcadinKS 

from HistoriauH and (.lontcuipomry 
Writers. Price 2i 

Edited by F. B. Smart. M.A. 

AGE OF LOUIS Xl.--BeadiiiKS from 
Historians and Contcm{K)mry Writom. 

Price Sa 

PMited by K. B. I\ikkma.n', B.A. 

VOLTAZBE.o-Contes et Mdlanuea 
niustmted. Pries U, 

Edited by Prof. Louis Biunuin. 
GRANDS FROSATEUES DU KYIS* 
6 II 8 I.E. 

*lt«y be had udihout Vocabulary nr 
BngHih Notes if prelsrrwl 
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fRENCH (Continued) 
ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 

Elkmkistaky. 

^Potites Comedies, fur Reading and 
Acting. Alas. J. G. PiiAaER, 

Price 6d. 

’‘Bertbe aua; grands pieds. s, 

^Q.VMZini. l^riceSd. 

*£pisode8 de la Ouerre de Cent ans. 

Mlle.Xixix l‘riec6d. 

*Rires et Lames. Aimo. Ckaijuk* 
vn.i.Jii. AVitli }Hititry. rncegd. 

'Contes et Preceptes. A. VR.Hio-r. 

W ifch j M)c.i ry. Price 6d. 

^CLevaliersde Cliorlesnagne. Mrs. 
J. G. If'HAKMt. Price fid, 

^IiuDLfi AND Urrm 

Voltaire l MelungcH. K B. KrnitMAN. 

Price 6d. 

Voltaire: Zudig. f. b. kiwicman. 

Price 6d« 

Maitre Patelin. iiiiie. Ni^Kr. 

Price 6d. 

Dumas; CMcot. a. U. Fuitstax. 

l*ricu 6d. 

Uppku. 

Lettres, Maximes et Oaract^res 
du XVn» Slecle. Pruf. Buandik. 

Price 9d. 

Bossuet ; l.tw Kiuiiijvjh. 

Prof. nr.AN’DiN. Price 9d. 

Salat Louis, i^. T. iisciiosuKi.iN. 

Price 9d, 

Waterloo. By nKsev UuiriSAVK,«Ie 
VAceietuic! fr.tneiiiM;. Priuc dd. 

* Muy be Ij.uI witlioiiL Vuenbuiary and 
NuieM, Price 4d. 


OEOQRAPHY. 


AFRICA. 

AMERICA {CEN- 
TRAL and SOUTH). 
AMERICA (NORTH}. 
ASIA. 

AUSTRALIA, 
MALA7U, and 
PACIFIC ISLES. 
EUROPE. 


0$MetipUv§ 

aeogmMn 

RyA.J,^?F. I). 
ilKitsxH'mcw. 
niuMtmted. 
Price Sa eaoh. 


Few pA/ttffIM 
nm ready. 
Knrdye and 
AiiMtralia tu 

prejfimitiuR. 


GEOGRAPHY (continued) 

By A. J. AND F. D. Hbrbebtson. 

MAN AND HIS WORE. 

Second Edition. lUustmtcd. 

Price is. 6d. 


AFRICA. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

ASIA. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

EUROPE. 

By L. W. Lydk, M.A. 

EUROPE, ELEMENTARY CEO* 
CRAPHY OF. (For use with Taylor’s 
Synthetical Maps.) Price 4d. net. 

WORLD. Price 28. 6d 

COMMERCIAL GEOCRAPHY. 

[In Ptritarafion* 

GEOGRAPHY READERS. 

Nu. HI. England and Wales. 

U’ith S MiipH and (i.*) Hhiatrations, 

Nu. IVa. Brildsli Isles, 

U’ith a MiiitR und (Kl illnMirationa 
No. ivo. Europe. 

With 18 Maps and 100 Illtistratlons. 
No. ivc. British Empire, 

With 0 Maps and 80 lUnstrattons. 

No. Y, Africa, 
niustrated. 

Price Is, 4d. each 


ByL.W. 

I LvnB, M.A. 
f Price Is. 4d, 
cadi. 


► By J, B. KKYNOhDS, B. A. 
WORLD PICTURES. An Kle* 
rneniary PlcioHnl Oengraphy. Second 
Bdltitm. Witli 71 lUuatratiuni, mostly 
, I luU page. Demy Svo, doth. 

Price 18. 6<L net. 
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GEOGRAPHY (contlnuiocl) 


GREEK. 


By W. R. Taylob. 

SOTHBTIOAZi 3ICAPS. 

Series of S Maps on Sheet. 

EUROFB. In 12 seotionsj viz. : 

Austria-Hungaxy, BdXkan Fenln* 
sula, Basin of DanuhO) Basin of 
Rhine, Europe, France, German 
Empire, Holland and Belgium, 
Italy, Russia, Scandinavia and 
Bemnark, Spain. 

Pxioo 2d. each not. 


ENGLAND AED WAL'E^ In eight 
coloured sections, viz.: 

Eastern Counties ; Northern 
Counties ,* Severn Basin ; Southern 
Counties, East | Southern Coun- 
ties, West ; Thames Basin; Trent 
Basin ; Wales and Cheshire. 

Price 2d. oaoh net. 


By A. DOUC4LAS Thomson. 
ODYSSEY. Book IX. 

Price 2a. 6dL 

By B. Gt, Wilkinson, M.A. 
THE RISE OF HELLAS. An His- 
toricol Greek Reading Book. With. 
2 Maps and 19 lUustratlous. 

Price 2s.6d. 

HYMNS. 

By J. J. Findlay, M.A. 
LAUDATE. A Hynm-Book for 
Schools. With Music, full score in 
Staff Notation, and Soprano and Con- 
tralto in Tonic Sol-fa. Price 28. 6d. 

Edition with WORDS ONLY. 

Price 6d. 

LATIN. 


SCOTLAND (0 coloured sections), 
viz.: 


Northern Highlands, Southern 
Highlands, Central Plains, Loth- 
ians and Tweed Basin, South- 
Western Distrlot 

Price 2d. each net. 


IRELAND (4 coloured sections), viz. : 
Ulster, lEunster, Leinster, and 
Connaught. 

Price 2d. each net 


Xeady Shortly, 
o^wkSH POSSESSIONS. 

[Oikm are In 

SYNTHETICAL ATLASE8-- 
E0BOPB. Price |i.6d.' 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Price St 

SCOTLAND, Price la Id. 

IRELAND, Price la' 


By E. G. Wilkinson, M.A. 

CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE. 
(Reader.) With 23 lUuatratiouH. 

Price 2a 

By H. W, ATKIN.SON. 

FOREIGN EMPIRE (THE). to 
60 B.O. (Reader.) With 28 llltmtra- 
tbua. Price 2a 

By F. M. Oii.MiBi’OK. 

OLD SENATE AND THE HEW 
»ONAROBY{TBB)b 60 ac to A.a 
la (lieuder.) With 14 lUuiifcnttbnii. 

Price 2a 

By T. fi. Foster, B, A. 

PUSBORUM LIBER AUREUS. A 
Fliat Latin TnmriaUon Book. With 
llUluitrationa, MolaGL 

BjHW. H. D. Rouse, M. A. 

TEACHING OF LATIN PROSE (The). 

(/a pnjMifiariM. 
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PHYSICS. 

By A. F. Walden, M,A., F.C.S., 
AND J. J, Manley. 

imODUOTION TO THE STUDY 
OP PHYSICS. 

Voi. I General Pnysical MeaBure* 
ments. 

With 76 lllutetioni!. 

Priito 3 b. 6d, 

Vfti. 11. Heat, Lignt, and Sound. 

[in prci>aration* 

By W. J. Dobbs, M.A. 

A TBEATISE ON ELEHENTABY 
STATICS. With 191 lUustratiotiij, 

Price 78, 6d, 


ZOOLOGY. 

By De, Otto Soumbii.. 

TraiiBlatcd by Rudolf Rosknhtock, M. A., 
and edited by J. T. CoKKiNaiuji. 

TEXT-BOOK OP ZOOLOGY. Treated 
from a Biological Stsmdpoint. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. Profusely 
illuistraled. DcmySvo. 

Part 1. mammals. 58 niustrations. 
PiiTt li. Birds, Fishes, and Rep- 
tiles. 63 llliistrationu. Fart HI. 
Inve:^brsiia. oi^iUnstrationB. 

Price 3s, 6d. each. 

Tiio three parts are also bound in one 
Volume, DcruySvo. Cloth. 

Price 10a Sd. 



BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
AND PRIZES 


Oook*s Voyages, price 3s. 6d 

Dana, Two Years before the Mast, price 3s. 6d. 

Farrar, Uric, price 6d., 3s. 6d., or Illustrated, price 6s. 

St, Wmifi:ed*s, price 6d., 3s. 6d., or Illustrated, 
price 6s. 

Julian Home, price 6d., 3s. 6d., or Illustrated, price 6s. 

Brio and St. Winifred’s, in one voL, demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 2s. 

Home, From Fa^ to Monitor, price 55. 

Home, Bxiled from School, price 5s. 

Hope (AsOott-R.),^ Stories, price 5s. 

Hope, Ready Made Romance, price 5s. 

Hope, Hero and Heroine, price 5s. 

Hope, Black and Blue, price 5s. 

Hope, Half Text History, price 3s. 6d. 

Hope, Cap and Gown Comedy, price 3s. 6d. 

Hope, An Album of Adventures, price 55. 

Markham, Paladins of Bdwin the Great, price 5s. 
Montagu, A Middy's Recollections, price 3s. 6d. 

Park's Travels in Africa, price 3s. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe, price 35. 6d 

Scott's Ivanhoe, Kenilworth, Bob Roy, Quentin Dur- 
ward, The Pirate, Old Mortality, Count Robert of 
Paris, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Scott’s Tales of a Grandfhther (Farrar), price 3s. 6d. 

^^tories from Waverley for Children, two series, price 
6d each. 

Voltaire, Charles XII., price 3s. 6d. 

Waterloo. Ab : A Tale of the Time of the Cave Men, 
price 5s. 

Waverley Novels, Victoria Edition, price is. 6d. per vol, 
25 vols., each volume containing a,^omplete novel. 

A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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.‘iiiil slKuiIilers Mi.ovf: nny ntliiM’ 'JVxi-Jjorik on Coinposition 
v/liich wo. liave — Tin' Omirdiun. 


A MANUAL OF 
ESSAY-WETTING 

i'OR IIIGIIER FOliAIS OF SECONDARY 
SCJIOOLS 

By J. H. FOWLEB, M.A. 

A iAIS'l ;VT •.'I.irK-N COI-l.lKin i.l'l l'OIt OF 

“ Ni^nrr.KNi’u centi.kv nrc. 

Snndl Ci'oi'iii Sra. Cloth. Price 23. 6d. 

"Mr. li certainly one of flu; lu-jist, luedinnienl ftiul 

ri)n>! -.H.-.vi sl.ivf. ai!il ]i!.vr:;ry ofaiiy llial. have laDilvcojiu. uii'k-roiu’ notice, 
]>i'i 'lailiiij a 'Ai’cat < onira^t Iw lliose at. one liiiic in \o-iie. and it. should 
i.'c luiiiitl I'f ;:rr at; .-.ervicti to ii.-aclM;rs.”" -J/// ///■//.>'('>:/’ Oiofi'fliau, 

•‘’fiii - is !hi‘ !u,i>’u iivindi'iMik of tli*.; s'-ri for udvuuccd pupLls that we 
n-iuijiiiijvi' to havu uoat hwi'd Iti'i'yird. 

By the so.me Author. 

A FIEST COUESE OF 
ESSAY -MMUTING 

By J. Jl. FOWLKB, M.A. 

actiii'U ok manm a!! ok j.:;SAV-wui ii\<;," Era 

Jiij /Ip. in. Cloth. Price Sixpence. 

Tnteni.h'd for tiRo in the lower and iniiMle ela-sscs nC Socond.ary Schools 
tvnd in the biglicnl. claHHes of tUcineiiUry Schools. It is liopinl that it 
may also he found naeful iu the training ni Pupil Toachera, 

Tlui liook cnrit.iiiijfl '67 outlines of Kssays on a variety of Rubjects, so 
dejigiit'd a.!* to help and siiinuhitc the pupil without destroying originulity. 
To ihe Ks.says are appended a minilHjr of pnirtit^ul "CiiiiLions*’ on a ne^- 
plan, There are some additional exercises, Biiggestlonfi for tcac^ra, Her^ 
A further list of subjects for essays. 


ESSAYS FEOM DE QUINCEY 

Small Crown 8w. Cloth. Price 28. 

Of aU English authors , ,Do Quinocy ia perhaps the best suited to 
IlfVAken the love of literature ; and it is hopai that this sulection from 
j^il the first made for suffl a purpose, may l>e found very 

for Engliati literature lessons in schools. 

i. <e 0 , BLACK, SOHO SQBAltE, LONDOU. 



